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Chou’s formula for “peace” 

The release of the 11 American airmen held in 
China on charges of espionage should not lead us to 
expect too much of the U. S.-Red China conference 
begun Aug. 1 at Geneva. The sudden Red move, an- 
nounced on the opening day of the meetings, may be 
the prelude to the freeing of the 40 additional Ameri- 
cans, civilians and other military personnel, believed 
illegally held. Yet, were the entire repatriation issue 
resolved to our satisfaction, there would remain other 
questions seeking urgent answer before the diplomats 
could hope to “ease Far Eastern tensions.” We find 
it hard to agree with Senator George, chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, that Red 
China’s Premier Chou En-lai sounded “conciliatory” 
on these questions in his clever July 30 speech, so ob- 
viously timed for the opening of the new round of 
Geneva meetings. Chou’s formula for “peace” in the 
Far East has been heard before. According to him, 
one requisite is the withdrawal of U. S. armed forces 
from the Formosa area. Another is the scrapping of 
the Seato agreement and the mutual-security treaties 
we have signed with Japan, Korea and the Philippines. 
For these Chou would substitute an Asian “pact of 
collective peace.” In other words, we can ease ten- 
sions in the Far East if we renege on our commit- 
ments, leave our Asian allies to their own devices and 
give Red China a free hand. “Conciliatory” is hardly 
the word to describe this latest venture of Chou’s into 
the realm of oratory. It sounds more like a brazen de- 
mand for complete surrender. 


Indian report on Russia 

If the Kremlin really has the welcome mat out for 
foreigners, the Communists might just as well drop 
their ridiculous pretense that everything in the Soviet 
Union is fine and dandy, and that Russia leads the 
world in everything from dominos to dynamos. They 
might just as well make up their minds also not to be 
so hypersensitive to honest criticism. What generated 
these observations was the reaction of a group of 
Indian farm experts to a conducted tour of the Soviet 
Union. The Indians found that the discredited “big 
carrot-big stick” philosophy of early capitalism is 
the reigning policy in the Workers’ Wonderland. For 
workers who engage in the type of speed-up known 
euphemistically as “Socialist emulation,” there are 
many juicy rewards. For those who don't, for the 
“inefficient and the insubordinate,” there are penalties 
ranging from small fines to slave-labor camps. The 
Indian experts noted that this system of rewards and 
punishments has resulted in high output but has also 
led to deterioration in quality. The visitors were im- 
pressed, too, by the great inequalities in Soviet living 
standards. Incidentally, their report has not yet been 
made public in India. The U. S. public knows about 
it through the journalistic enterprise of A. M. Rosen- 
thal, a foreign correspondent of the New York Times. 
Yet this is the kind of information about Russia which 
the Indian people could profitably use. 
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Fight for Belgian schools continues 

Belgian Catholics are girding themselves for a new 
phase in a struggle that has been to their honor for 
over a century. On July 21 the present Socialist- 
Liberal coalition Government was able to complete 
legislative action on the school-reform bill. On that 
day the Senate voted approval by 91 to 0, the unanim- 
ity being possible because the Christian Social party 
members left the Senate in protest before the voting 
took place. The Belgian hierarchy, under the leader- 
ship of Joseph Cardinal van Roey, Archbishop of 
Malines, has now called upon the faithful to “put 
everything in motion” to change this blatantly anti- 
clerical law. Undiscouraged by the failure of their 
earlier bitter protests, the Belgian Catholics will yet 
be heard from. If history gives any indication, they 
have a fair chance of winning out in the end. The 
new legislation tightens state control over the Gov- 
ernment-subsidized religious schools and reduces by 
an estimated $10 million the amount of financial help 
allotted to them. Behind these changes the Catholics 
see an effort by the Socialists and Liberals to establish 
the principle of state monopoly of education. They 
see a further ulterior motive of destroying religious 
influences in public life. Belgium’s Catholics will allow 
neither attempt to go unchallenged. 


Another Catholic press organ kidnaped 

American Catholics can imagine the perils of a situa- 
tion in which a so-called “Catholic press” is in reality 
outside the direction of the legitimate Church authori- 
ties and serves, instead, as a medium of infiltration by 
Communists. This has happened on a wholesale scale 
in Poland, where diocesan weeklies, popular month- 
lies and now even a scientific quarterly have been 
“kidnaped” by the pro-Red “progressive Catholics.” 
The latest addition is Polonia Sacra, a review of theo- 
logical and philosophical questions. Founded in 1918 
and enjoying an excellent reputation, this organ re- 
appeared after the war but vanished from the scene 
in 1953. It has now bobbed up again under the 
auspices of Pax, the Government-supported publishing 
house of the pro-Red Catholics, whose own weekly, 
Today and Tomorrow, was recently condemned by 
the Holy Office. Polonia Sacra had been criticized in 
the Communist press for “neglecting” the tasks facing 
“progressive, enlightened Catholicism.” Presumably 
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the new editors will endeavor to use their acquisition 
to inculcate, on the theoretical level, the progressist 
principles condemned by the Holy Office. This form- 
erly distinguished quarterly will thus promote, in an- 
other field, the same work of confusion, diversion and 
infiltration now carried on through the other kidnaped 
Catholic organs. There is today no real Catholic press 
in Poland. 


Gas bill stalls in the Senate 

To avoid a protracted floor fight that could easily 
have kept the members in Washington another week, 
the Democratic leadership in the Senate agreed to 
postpone action on the House-approved Harris bill 
until the next session. The Harris bill, called after its 
sponsor, Rep. Oren Harris of Arkansas, would exempt 
producers of natural gas from the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Power Commission. The vote in the House 
on this hotly disputed issue came the night of July 29 
and was close all the way. The decisive factor was 
probably an extraordinary appeal by Speaker Sam 
Rayburn of Texas. His words in favor of the bill ap- 
peared, however, to carry more conviction on the 
Republican than on the Democratic side of the cham- 
ber. Of the 209 votes for the Harris bill, Republicans 
cast 123 and Democrats only 86. No less than 136 
Democrats voted to continue Federal regulation of 
the independent gas producers. They were joined by 
67 consumer-conscious Republicans. And this, as one 
observer wrote in amazement, “was supposed to be 
a Democratic bill.” Two-fifths of the Democratic vote 
for the Harris bill came from representatives of three 
big gas-producing States—Texas, Oklahoma and 
Louisiana. In the final analysis, the well-financed oil 
and gas lobby bested the many mayors and governors 
from the north who intervened in behalf of con- 
sumers. 


Refugee problem kicked around 

Can or can't the United States handle the 214,000 
refugees eligible under the present refugee program 
to enter this country by the end of 1956? On July 12 
the largest mass movement under the present setup 
was successfully completed when 1,215 refugees—712 
of them assisted by the Catholic Relief Services of the 
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NCWC-landed in New York for dispersal to homes 
and jobs in 30 States. Nine other such contingents are 
expected to arrive before the end of this year. This 
speed-up has been called a “shot in the arm” to the 
movement. But on July 29 a House subcommittee 
headed by Rep. Francis E. Walter urged the creation 
of an international refugee agency that would strive 
to find more homes for Europe’s refugees “elsewhere 
than in the United States.” It was a mistake to think, 
the subcommittee declared, that the United States 
could increase its present absorption of refugees. On 
April 27, however, President Eisenhower had declared 
in a press conference that he was all in favor of lib- 
eralizing the present refugee law, and on August 2, 
the Secretary of State told representatives of the 
governors of 35 States, gathered to weigh revision of 
the law, that he was all in favor of the 214,000 goal. 
The confusion is obvious. Perhaps what needs to be 
taken more to heart is a resolution passed by the In- 
ternational Catholic Migration Commission, meeting 
in Rio de Janeiro on July 25, on the “importance of 
informing people of the religious, moral, social and 
economic values of well-organized migration”—values, 
we might add, which accrue not only to the refugees, 
but to the host country as well. 


TV, parents and children 

A popular columnist reports that TV circles in Man- 
hattan were buzzing last week over Msgr. Edwin B. 
Broderick’s brochure TV and Your Child (Paulist 
Press. 10 cents). First director of radio and TV for 
the Archdiocese of New York, consultant to networks 
and producer of many programs, including “The 
Week in Religion” and “Life Is Worth Living,” Msgr. 
Broderick writes from a rich background. He starts 
with the statistically established facts that children 
are the “most ardent viewers” of TV, the “most im- 
pressed” by it, the “least equipped to cope with it” 
and the “least provided for by it.” Among his con- 
clusions are these: there is need for more suitable 
programs for children; parents must be more vigilant 
about their children’s viewing habits. This last state- 
ment finds corroboration in a recent study made at 
Cincinnati's Xavier University. It was discovered that 
an “appalling percentage” of parents—52 per cent—fail 
to exercise any supervision over their children’s view- 
ing habits. This is the same percentage that showed up 
in a similar study four years ago at the same univer- 
sity. The children’s own viewing habits are improving, 
the study shows. Their devotion is shifting from west- 
ern movies to Disneyland, for example, but parents 
are as indifferent as ever. TV and Your Children will 
help to de-lethargize parents. 


Surgeons cut too deep 

An explosive medical issue burst into print with the 
July issue of GP, the official monthly organ of the 
American Academy of General Practice. The bomb- 
shell was a report by the general-practitioners’ asso- 
ciation scoring the excessively high fees charged by 
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surgeons compared to the much smaller fees that go 
to the family doctor. “After making a diagnosis, ar- 
ranging for hospital admission and perhaps an am- 
bulance,” the report complains, “the [family] doctor 
must turn his patient over to a surgeon who then 
charges $150 for the 15 or 20 minutes required to 
remove an appendix.” It is not pleasant to see this 
open wrangle among doctors over fees. The GP’s 
seem convinced, however, that they will get nowhere 
without invoking the pressures of an awakened public 
opinion. And they have a point. The financial re- 
wards and professional prestige of the GP are so low 
that fewer and fewer of the better medical graduates 
are going into general practice. The forthright New 
England Journal of Medicine, editorializing in its Aug. 
12, 1954 issue on the theme of the “Vanishing Ameri- 
can,” declared: 
The fundamental role of the family medical 
adviser in providing the basic medical needs of 

a family and community has long been recognized 

and emphasized. If, however, the general prac- 

titioner is in danger of becoming obsolete—in 

other words, if his role is diminishing to that of a 

supernumerary or “walk-on’—perhaps the time 

has come for more than lip service. 

Edward J. McCormick, M.D., past president of the 
American Medical Association, has said that if the GP 
is “the backbone of American medicine,” something 
had better be done for him before we have a spine- 
less medical profession on our hands. 


Lutheran heresy trial 

The first heresy trial in the 20-year history of the 
Northwest Synod of the United Lutheran Church of 
America was held July 29. Rev. George Crist Jr. was 
found guilty of heresy by a seven-member trial com- 
mittee of the synod. Heresy trials immediately evoke 
in the popular mind pictures of Joan of Arc, of 
thought-control and other griefs. Yet if a religious 
body holds certain definite beliefs, it seems only 
reasonable that persons like ministers, who officially 
represent that body, should be held accountable for 
openly denying them. In this particular instance the 
pastor of Bethlehem Lutheran Church in Durham, 
Wis., was found guilty of denying not only certain 
specifically Lutheran principles, but also certain doc- 
trines that are as fundamental to Catholics as to 
Lutherans, such as the Virgin birth of the Saviour, the 
validity of some of His miracles, His Transfiguration, 
His physical Resurrection and Ascension. The synod’s 
action, in other words, was a firm profession of 
Christian faith in the face of very probable storms of 
criticism. The proceedings, moreover, appear to have 
been conducted with scrupulous fairness and a real 
spirit of charity, as well as with dignity on the part 
of the persistently recusant defendant. His behavior 
during the trial won commendation from the trial com- 
mittee. The committee proposed that the 81-year-old 
pastor and his family be given adequate financial 
support until the final settlement of his status. We 
join them in prayer that Christ’s truth may prevail. 


ON THE FRONTIER OF SPACE 

When the first man-made satellite of earth swings 
into its orbit some time in 1957-58 and commences its 
90-minute circuit of the globe, an era in human tech- 
nology will have ended. This satellite and its sisters 
will be the last of the earthbound travelers. Their 
successors will be able to cast off the leading strings 
and jump out into space. 

The White House announcement on July 29 that 


U. S. scientists were planning to construct a “small, 
unmanned earth-circling satellite vehicle” to be used 


for scientific observations recalled the other great an- 
nouncement ten years ago: the atom-bombing of Hiro- 
shima. Both announcements have confronted man with 
immense opportunities linked with immense dangers. 
Even as the men with the stars in their eyes were 
rejoicing, the military analysts were murmuring about 
intercontinental ballistic missiles. And voices in Con- 
gress were asking questions about sharing with Russia 
the scientific data gleaned by the satellite. Let us take 
a look at the situation. 

The satellite project is part of the U. S. contribution 
to the International Geophysical Year (IGY), 1957-58. 
This is an intensive, cooperative year-long study by 
the scientists of 40 nations of all the physical aspects 
of the earth (AM. 7/30, p. 424). Construction of the 
satellite was suggested last October by the Special 
Committee for IGY, meeting at Rome. Scientific work 
on the satellite will be sponsored by the National 
Science Foundation and the National Academy of 
Sciences. The U. S. Department of Defense will co- 
operate to the extent of providing rocket power to 
put the satellite into its orbit at the requisite speed. 

The satellite, about the size of a basketball, will 
travel at 18,000 miles an hour around its orbit, 200 to 
300 miles above the earth. Most probably it will have 
inside it instruments that will broadcast their record- 
ings back to earth. During the few days of its flight, 
before it drops down into the dense atmosphere and 
disappears in a flash of flame, it will transmit priceless 
data on radiation, the extent of the atmosphere, etc. 
Telescopic observation of its flight will help to refine 
calculations of latitude and longitude. 

The White House announced that it proposed to 
tell all 40 IGY nations the radio frequency to be em- 
ployed in the transmitting instruments as well as the 
exact orbital path of the satellite. Since some of the 
information transmitted could be turned to military 
use, the question arises: shall we give these data to 
Russia also, since Russia is taking part in IGY? The 
primary purpose of the satellite is, as I said, to furnish 
scientific data for the studies of the International 
Geophysical Year. A great part of the effectiveness 
of an operation like IGY lies precisely in the pooling 
of data obtained by a multitude of observers. It is 
hard to see how one can take part in a cooperative 
project like IGY and not observe the ground rules. 
If we expect other countries to transmit their obser- 
vations to us, they will expect us to share our findings 
with them. C.K. 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 











Veterans said you had to go back thirty years to the 
1920’s and Calvin Coolidge to find a session as dull 
as the just-ended first half of the 84th Congress. Crisis 
and spectacle and emergency, to which this capital 
has so long been attuned, were missing, and sensible 
men thanked God. But somehow the calm and quiet 
didn’t signify constructive achievement, for though 
some measures of substance were passed, there were 
some fairly important and deserving ones that fell 
among thorns. 

Altogether the whole legislative experience for the 
seven months did not add up to the almost unrelieved 
disaster foreseen by President Eisenhower last fall 
when he pleaded for election of a Republican Con- 
gress as a means of averting a paralyzing political 
cold war. At the end, Vice President Richard M. Nixon 
and Democratic Leader Sen, Lyndon Johnson all but 
had their arms about each other singing, naturally, 
“He’s a Jolly Good Fellow.” 

The Administration came off well enough on for- 
eign affairs, where it got its chief support from the 
Democrats, but it seemed hard to give it much more 
than a draw on domestic matters. Qualitatively its 
failure to get a school-aid bill owing to a row on the 
segregation issue, a health reinsurance bill, a highway 
program, the Upper Colorado program and other 
measures made an impressive list of also-rans. 

But in winning a new military-reserve program, 
though not quite all that he sought, Mr. Eisenhower 
drew a basic new line in maintenance of a trained 
fighting force. He got just about what he sought in 
terms of a military budget after a Democratic drive 
for larger funds sputtered out. He got a minimum- 
wage bill with a dollar-an-hour floor instead of 90 
cents and without the broadened coverage he asked. 
He defeated Democratic tax-cut attempts. And in the 
end he got an omnibus housing bill not far from what 
he sought. 

That the Administration fared so well in overseas 
affairs rests largely with Georgia’s Walter F. George, 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
The 77-year old Southern conservative was the stand- 
out personality of the session, a figure of strength 
like Taft and Vandenberg in other postwar years. 
The White House drew richly from this strength in 
the reciprocal-trade act extension, the new foreign- 
aid bill, ratification of the Paris pact, the Seato pact 
and a number of treaties. 

There was enough left over for plenty of contro- 
versy in the new session beginning in January—moves 
to cut taxes, the highway and health-insurance pro- 
grams and others. Then there will be much sharper 
infighting with the incentive of an election and votes 
to be won in 1956. Cares Lucey 
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UNDERSCORINGS 











The Department of the Army announced on July 27 
that henceforth each soldier may have the name of 
his particular religious denomination stamped on his 
identification tag. The Navy and Air Force are ex- 
pected to adopt the same practice soon. Hitherto, 
Army “dog tags” were stamped “C” (Catholic), “P” 
(Protestant), “J” (Jewish), “X” (all other denomina- 
tions) or “Y” (no preference). Orthodox Greeks pro- 
tested this practice. The change was made at the 
instance of Maj. Gen. ( Msgr.) Patrick H. Ryan, Army 
chief of chaplains. 

pw The National Federation of Catholic College Stu- 
dents will hold its twelfth national congress at the 
Hotel William Penn, Pittsburgh, Aug. 30-Sept. 4. Most 
Rev. James A. McNulty, Bishop of Paterson, N. J., 
NFCCS national moderator, will speak on the con- 
gress’ theme: “The Federation in the Work of the 
Church” (Miss Valerie Anne Price, executive secre- 
tary, 1312 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington 
5, D. C.) 

B® The Grail Resident Adult Education Program, a 
series of residential courses for the young Catholic 
student or working girl, will be conducted in Philadel- 
phia between Sept. 23, 1955 and May 20, 1956. The 
program is geared toward living a more meaningful 
Christian life, contributing to the lay apostolate in the 
Church today. Contact Miss Anne Mulkeen, Grail 
Center, 4520 Chester Avenue, Philadelphia 48, Pa. 
(EVergreen 2-5873). 

p> Mrs. Alfred M. Barrett of New York City, 75-year- 
old mother of two priests and four nuns, was awarded 
on July 28 the annual citation of Fordham Univer- 
sity’s Institute on Religious and Sacerdotal Vocations. 
Her eldest son, Rev. Alfred J. Barrett, S.J., writer and 
retreat master, spoke on “Vocations and a Mother.” 
He is at present stationed at Fordham. Mrs. Barrett’s 
other children in religious life are Rev. Paul Aquinas 
Barrett, O. P., Air Force chaplain in Korea; Sister 
Teresa of Jesus, a Discalced Carmelite in Saranac, 
N. Y.; and Sisters Marie Bellarmine, Mary Aloysius 
and Mary Martin of the Sisters of St. Joseph in 
Brooklyn. 

pm An unusual and edifying career came to an end 
when Rev. Ivan Kologrivof, 64, professor at the Orien- 
tal Institute in Rome, died on July 7 in the Eternal 
City. Scion of an old Russian family, after his gradua- 
tion from the aristocratic Alexander Lyceum in St. 
Petersburg he became in 1912 an officer in the famous 
Imperial Bodyguard hussars. After the revolution he 
became a Catholic and then a priest. The last of his 
many writings was Sanctity in Russia, the outgrowth 
of his lectures at the Oriental Institute. He was a 
Jesuit for 34 years, one of a small number of Russian 
Jesuits. C. K. 
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A further look at Geneva 


Even if the Bulgarians, with typical Communist scorn 
for human life and the elementary decencies of civili- 
zation, had not shot down an Israeli airliner on July 
27, with the loss of 58 lives, a reaction would have 
set in to the mood of relief and incipient hope which 
followed the Geneva meeting at the summit. Through- 
out the postwar period, the Communists have revealed 
—fortunately for us—a fatal inability to support their 
peace propaganda campaigns with appropriate actions. 
So it was that the rape of Czechoslovakia, the Berlin 
blockade and the invasion of South Korea served as 
harsh, if unintended, reminders to the free world that 
Communist tactics change but never Communist goals. 
After Geneva, as before, despite all the smiling and 
handshaking, Moscow and Peiping are still bent on 
enslaving the world, peacefully, by subversion, if pos- 
sible, but by war and devastation if necessary. 

In an address on July 28 to the American Club in 
Paris, New York’s Gov. Averell Harriman observed 
that at Geneva the Soviet leaders had gained what 
they sought, a relaxation of tensions, “without giving 
away a single thing.” Though he conceded that the 
meeting had not been without profit, since it gave the 
Communists a chance to see the unity of the West in 
operation, he warned against any relaxation of the 
free world’s defense effort. As one who has had per- 
sonal experience of negotiating with the Soviet leaders, 
Mr. Harriman knows whereof he speaks. 

The same day in Washington Sen. William F. 
Knowland addressed the Senate in similar vein. The 
Republican minority leader agreed with the President 
that the Geneva meeting had been a success, but only 
in an “exploratory” sense. He reminded the Senate 
that “all the basic problems remain in Europe and 
Asia.” On the gains to be expected from any antici- 
pated raising of the Iron Curtain, from increased 
travel and exchange of information between the Com- 
munist and the free worlds, he differed sharply with 
Mr. Eisenhower. He recalled that there had been a 
great deal of going and coming between Nazi Ger- 
many and this country during the 1930's, as well as 
trade with Japan, and that these exchanges had not 
prevented World War II. 

To the growing chorus of voices warning a world 
too eager, perhaps, to hope for the best from Geneva, 
Hanson Baldwin, the New York Times military expert, 
added his contribution on July 31. Writing in the 
Times on that day, he warned that despite “a global 
impression that the world situation . . . has changed,” 
the “basic power situation in Europe has not im- 
proved.” If anything, said Mr. Baldwin, it has deteri- 
orated since the Soviets launched their “sweetness 
and light” campaign. The Communists are still en- 
trenched in the center of Europe. They still control 
the approaches to Western Europe. They still vastly 
outnumber Western forces. Only our foreign air bases 
and our nuclear stockpile neutralize Soviet power. 
They are our trump card, says Mr. Baldwin, and in 
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future negotiations we must at all costs avoid letting 
it go cheaply. 

As the President said on returning from Geneva, 
we must continue to hope, but there is a difference 
between hoping and wishful thinking. The wishful 
thinkers among us might ponder the following 
line of reasoning: 

In seeking a relaxation of tensions, the Soviet leaders 
are either sincere or they are not. 

If they are not, it would be the most dangerous 
kind of folly for us to weaken our alliances and relax 
our defense effort. 

If they are sincere, then they seek a lessening of 
tensions because our rearmament and the forging of 
Nato have forced them to pull in their horns. In that 
event it would be equally stupid of us to change our 
present course. 

If the wishful thinkers imagine there exists still 
another, and a more hopeful possibility, beyond a 
miracle of God’s grace, the editors of this Review do 
not know what it is. And of a miracle of God’s grace, 
bringing about a transformation in the Kremlin, they 
see no evidence whatsoever. 


Bhoodan Yagna 
and the Catholics of India 


Almost two years ago this Review took note with ap- 
proval of a unique experiment in land reform which 
has. fired the enthusiasm of the people of India 
(10/13/53, p. 118). At that time Acharya Vinobha 
Bhave, a disciple of Mahatma Gandhi, had secured as 
gifts two million acres of land from India’s wealthy 
landowners and distributed them to the country’s 
landless poor. Bhoodan Yagna, or “land gift sacrifice,” 
as the movement has become known, was off to an 
auspicious start. 

Since then the Hindu holy man has persuaded the 
wealthy of India to donate another two million acres. 
The sum total of land given up by landowners, though 
large, is a far cry from the goal set by Bhave, who 
hopes to distribute 50 million acres to the needy by 
1957. The impact of the movement on India, however, 
is not to be measured solely by the amount of land 
the poor have received since Bhoodan Yagna started. 
It is rather the spirit of love behind the enterprise 
which has produced the deep effect in the minds of 
the poor and taught them that class struggle is not 
the only alternative to their hapless state. 

Such a movement could not but present a challenge 
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to the Catholics of India. As the Examiner, century- 
old Catholic review published in Bombay, recently 
noted: 

Acharya Vinobha Bhave .. . is a profoundly reli- 
gious man, utterly opposed to class warfare and 
convinced that the social and economic problem 
cannot be solved except in terms of love inspired 
by a religious ideal. Whatever other reserves we 
may have to make about him from the standpoint 
of Catholic doctrine, we must recognize that he 
is with the Christians in the ideal of cooperation 
among the classes and in opposing the leveling 
down of all classes by violence. 


Catholics, therefore, in the opinion of the Examiner, 
need not hold themselves aloof from Bhoodan Yagna 
merely on the ground that it is Hindu-inspired. 

The dangers lurking in Bhoodan Yagna stem from 
the uncertainties in Bhave’s doctrine on private prop- 
erty. He holds that land, like air and water, belongs 
to all the people. This is true only in the broad sense. 
Land belongs to all until labor by the individual, or 
some other just title, turns it into private property. 
Only when private property, through abuses of one 
sort or another, defeats God’s purpose in creating 
material things, does redistribution become morally 
permissible and even necessary. 

Another dangerous element in Bhoodan Yagna is 
the extent to which certain Indian Socialists are using 
the movement to threaten the landowners of India. 
Yet force and the threat of force defeat the Acharya’s 
main purpose, which is to solve India’s land problem 
in the spirit of love and mutual understanding. 

These are not difficulties which should restrain 
India’s Catholics from entering into the spirit of 
Bhoodan Yagna. As the Examiner points out: 

Catholics, with their clear ideas of the claims 
of justice and the role of charity, are best fitted 


to keep this movement within the bounds of 
reasonableness and fairness. 


Certainly they cannot remain indifferent to an enter- 
prise which, in essence, is in accord with the spirit of 
the gospel and papal social teachings. 


“Lost battalion” of teachers 


The TV program “Life Begins at Eighty” featured a 
stunt on its July 31 show that was considerably more 
than a stunt. The program’s ordinary routine was 
interrupted to bring before the cameras some twenty 
men and women, every one over eighty, who are still 
holding down full-time jobs. The small parade—of 
doctors, ministers, doormen, beauty-shop managers, 
advertising agents and many more—was designed to 
convince the viewer that fourscore years is not neces- 
sarily a barrier to happy and productive employment. 

By a striking coincidence, the press carried on the 
same day an extended notice of a campaign “to im- 
prove the lot of the emeritus professor by using his 
talents and giving him a moral and economic lift in 
his retirement.” One might have thought that the di- 
rectors of the campaign had seen the “Life Begins at 
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Eighty” show and were taking the opportunity of 
drawing the obvious conclusion: if one can be a suc- 
cessful salesman or grocer or clerk after eighty, why 
cannot a professor continue to teach fruitfully after 
the retirement age most colleges and universities 
rather arbitrarily set down? 

What is the plight of the retired professor? Accord- 
ing to a survey now being conducted at the Univer- 
sity of California, there are some 7,000 emeriti pro- 
fessors in the country. Some are receiving as little as 
$35 a month in their retirement. The average retire- 
ment pay of 1,361 professors who answered a recent 
poll was $184 a month. Their average age was 74 and 
their average years of teaching 34. In 1952, even at the 
wealthy University of California (the Los Angeles 
campus), where a retirement fund of $25 million had 
accumulated over the years, emeriti professors were 
receiving only $109 a month. 

These revelations shocked the regents of the Cali- 
fornia institution, and retirement salaries have since 
been substantially increased. Many institutions, how- 
ever, cannot afford to follow suit, and so the current 
campaign is two-pronged: to assure either adequate 
retirement pay, or the continuance of academic work 
beyond the retirement age, which is generally 68 or 
70. Compulsory retirement, it is felt, is wasting a 
“great reservoir of mature wisdom and teaching ability 
... and a holy, just, American discontent [needs to be 
created] over this ‘lost battalion.” 

The problems are many, of course. The financial rub 
is the biggest one. But there is also the matter of hav- 
ing to make place on faculties for the coming young 
professors. It is obvious that many a time the older 
man must go if the younger is to advance in a teach- 
ing career. But if the older man must make room, it 
must not be by forced retirement into relative pauper- 
ism. 

This large social problem is not passing unnoticed 
or uncared-for by the policymakers of Catholic edu- 
cation. The development of retirement funds is pro- 
gressively engaging the attention of administrators. 
Five years ago relatively few Catholic institutions did 
much about it, but that policy, or rather lack of policy, 
is happily a thing of the past. 

One instance of a practical approach to the matter 
of both retirement funds and the continuing employ- 
ment of teachers after the retirement age is the re- 
cently formed College Teachers’ Placement Bureau 
of the National Catholic Educational Association. 
Much remains to be done, but it is surely a happy 
augury for the future that the Catholic educational 
system in this country is vitally cognizant of a prob- 
lem which plagues even richly-endowed secular in- 
stitutions. 

If one were looking around for a worthy cause to 
which to leave a bequest or give a contribution, noth- 
ing, it strikes us, could be worthier than to come to 
the assistance of those devoted men and women who, 
after long years of teaching, face the future with 
uncertainty. 
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First session of 
the 84th: an estimate 





Benjamin L. Masse 





Any ATTEMPT at this time to estimate the worth 
of the 84th Congress must be tentative. After all, the 
life of the 84th is only half over. A good many matters 
which the legislators left hanging in the air when they 
fled the heat of Washington last week will no doubt 
be absolved on their return in January. True, some of 
these matters, like the highway and school construc- 
tion programs, deal with urgent needs that in a more 
perfect setup would not have been postponed. But 
the legislative process in a democracy is not a perfect 
lawmaking mechanism. Generally halting and cumber- 
some in its operations, its products usually lack the 
spit and polish of authoritarian decrees. One of the 
prices we pay for our liberties is that among us prog- 
ress comes only as a fruit of compromise, and the art 
of compromise is neither notably expeditious nor 
clean-cut. 

That helps to explain why verdicts on the work 
of Congress tend to differ so widely. To many people 
the members of the 84th are, for instance, deserving 
of high praise because they adjourned without widen- 
ing the coverage of the Fair Labor Standards Act, or 
without liberalizing the Refugee Relief Act. 

Yet, other citizens, among them many social-minded 
Catholics, consider these omissions to be plain derelic- 
tions of legislative duty. The fact is that all the social, 
economic and regional conflicts which divide the 
American people are more or less faithfully reflected 
in Congress. By moving slowly and cautiously, trading 
a little here for a little there, Congress blunts the 
sharp edge of our conflicts of interest and keeps us a 
workably united people. 


PosiTIvE ACHIEVEMENTS 


With these reservations in mind, this writer is in- 
clined to give the 84th Congress a fairly good mark. 
Certainly the President’s fears, which a majority of 
the voters did not share in the 1954 elections, that 
a Democratic Congress would seriously impede the or- 
derly business of government proved largely ground- 
less. Under the smooth, responsible leadership of two 
Texans, Speaker Sam Rayburn in the House and 
Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson in the Senate, the 
Democrats upheld the President’s hand on a number 
of key issues. This was notably so in foreign affairs, 
where the President enjoyed stronger support from 
the loyal opposition than from many members of his 
own party. 

One dramatic instance of this was Mr. Rayburn’s 
fight for a three-year renewal of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. Though the Act as finally approved 


To the sentimental strains of “On Moonlight Bay” 
and “Down by the Old Mill Stream” and the haunt- 
ing harmonies of Rep. Frank Chelf's harmonica, 
the first session of the 84th Congress passed into 
history at 12:05 A.M. Aug. 8. It was a Democratic 
Congress working with a Republican President. 
Father Masse, an associate editor of AMERICA, ana- 
lyzes briefly the legislative achievements of the 
partnership. 


is the weakest version of the famous program which 
the late Cordell Hull initiated two decades ago, it 
would have been still less satisfactory if the House 
Speaker had not thrown all his power and prestige 
behind the President. Some observers feel, in fact, that 
if Mr. Eisenhower had matched Mr. Rayburn’s effort, 
Congress could have been persuaded to pass a much 
less protectionist bill. 

On other international issues—the treaty establish- 
ing the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization (Seato), 
the pact with Nationalist China, the liquidation of the 
mess in Vietnam, the Formosa Strait crisis, in which 
the President was given a blank check, the meeting 
at the summit—the President knew that he enjoyed 
the confidence and support of the Democratic leader- 
ship. Had it not been for the initiative of Sen. Walter 
George, powerful chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, the Geneva meeting might never 
have been held, nor could the President have pursued 
a policy there which, only two years ago, some in- 
fluential Republicans would likely have stigmatized 
as appeasement. The truth is that on foreign-policy 
questions, political as well as economic, Mr. Eisen- 
hower seems closer to the Democrats than to the right 
wing of his own party. 

Even on domestic affairs the relationship between 
the White House and the Democratic majority on 
Capitol Hill scarcely resembled the cold war which 
the President anticipated. Speaker Rayburn and Sena- 
tor Johnson combined their talents for responsible 
opposition to give the President a number of his major 
requests, though, it must be confessed, not always 
in the exact form suggested. 

By and large, appropriation bills were approved 
with only minor changes. In a few cases, Congress 
swung the economy ax, but not bluntly or very deeply. 
A newsworthy exception was the appropriation for 
the Mutual Assistance Program, for which the Presi- 
dent asked $3.2 billion. In a fit of anger over what 
might charitably be called careless procedures in the 
Pentagon, the House hacked $420 million from direct 
military aid to our allies. As finally approved the 
House bill called for only $2.6 billion all told. In con- 
ference the Senate managers were able to restore no 
more than $100 million or so. That the final figure 
was not higher was due not so much to House in- 
transigence, however, as to further evidence of Penta- 
gon fumbling. At the last minute, Secretary of Defense 
Wilson and his aids “found” $302 million in funds 
previously appropriated but not yet obligated. With 
this sum added to the new appropriation, the Penta- 
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gon will have for direct military aid nearly all the 
President deems necessary. 

The Senate Democratic leadership successfully re- 
sisted a drive by the farm bloc to restore rigid farm 
price supports at 90 per cent of parity, though House 
Democrats did succumb to the pressure. Senator John- 
son and his colleagues also pleased the President by 
opposing a tax reduction this year, as well as by re- 
fusing to cooperate with the House in amending the 
Social Security Act. (The House voted Old Age and 
Survivors benefits to totally disabled workers after age 
50, and lowered the age at which women become 
eligible for OASI benefits from 65 to 62.) The Demo- 
crats more than fulfilled the President’s request for 
an increase from 75 to 90 cents an hour in the legal 
minimum wage. They made it an even dollar, thereby 
giving a modest wage hike to about 2 million of the 
24 million workers covered by the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. 

Congress declined, however, the further Adminis- 
tration request to broaden coverage of the wage-and- 
hour law. Since the Administration made something 
less than an all-out fight for broader coverage, it was 
probably not mortally disappointed when Congress 
failed to act. 

In voting to extend the military draft law, the 
Democrats were also amenable to the President's 
wishes. They did balk for a time on the ready-reserves 
program, but finally gave the White House half a loaf, 
or even a little more. They remained within the limits 
prescribed by the President in approving wage in- 
creases for Federal employes. Finally, despite small 
support from Republicans, they approved a housing 
bill not incompatible enough with White House 
recommendations for public housing to warrant a veto. 
The President asked for 35,000 units a year for two 
years. The new law provides for 45,000 units for one 
year. It also knocks out a restriction, favored by the 
President, limiting eligibility for low-income public 
housing to families displaced by slum-clearance pro- 
grams. All in all, the 1955 housing bill is a mild vic- 
tory for public-housing advocates. If on this issue most 
of the House Republicans were not far to the right 
of the late Senator Taft, it would have been a more 
pronounced triumph. 


DISAPPOINTMENTS 


From Mr. Eisenhower's viewpoint, the largest fail- 
ure of the Democrats was their inability to give him 
a highway bill. Neither the House nor the Senate was 
sympathetic to the President’s ‘dea of financing badly 
needed highways by issuing bonds. They objected 
to the bond scheme, not only because it entailed ex- 
pensive interest charges, but even more because the 
debt would not show up as red ink in the budget. 
The Democrats were understandably in no mood to 
help the President balance the budget and at the same 
time gain political benefits from a big Government 
spending program. The Senate did vote a highway 
bill, but the plans of the Democratic leadership in 
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the House to follow suit were upset by unexpectedly 
strong pressure from self-interested lobbies. The pay- 
as-you-go highway bill backed by Speaker Rayburn 
foundered on the rocks of higher taxes voted to finance 
the program. 

The Democrats coupled admission of Alaska as a 
State with admission of Hawaii and thereby doomed 
Mr. Eisenhower's hopes for Hawaii. They also re- 
buffed him on his health reinsurance plan, his Federal 
aid to school construction program, his proposal to 
raise postal rates, his recommendations for an atomic- 
powered peace ship and his plea for removal of in- 
equities in the Walter-McCarran immigration act. 


INVESTIGATIONS 


Nor did Democratic cooperation extend to the in- 
vestigatory function of Congress. By determined dig- 
ging, Senator Kefauver finally uncovered some facts 
about the famous Dixon-Yates contract which the Ad- 
ministration had unwisely tried to suppress. Though 
no evidence of corruption came to light, the White 
House emerged from the whole affair with its repu- 
tation for intelligence, if not for integrity, somewhat 
impaired. The same can be said for Air Force Secre- 
tary Harold E. Talbott’s indiscretions. Mrs. Hobby’s 
handling of the Salk vaccine program and Secretary 
Benson’s security firing of Wolf Ladejinsky also gave 
the Democrats some legitimate partisan ammunition. 

Summing up the session, Earl Mazo wrote in the 
New York Herald Tribune on August 8: 

On the whole this congressional session—the 
first of the Democratic-controlled 84th Congress— 
gave the Republican President virtually all he re- 
—" in foreign policy and national defense 

elds. 

It also approved much of his domestic program, 
rewrote a bit of it and pigeonholed some, notably 
the highway, school construction and liberalized 
immigration and refugee programs. 

In her syndicated column for August 2, Doris Flee- 
son went even further in praise of the 84th. In the 
light of his experience with the 83rd Congress, the 
President, she thinks, “fared much better with the 
Democrats in power on Capitol Hill.” 

Since 1956 will be a Presidential election year, the 
second session of the 84th Congress may see the out- 
break of the “cold war of partisan politics” which the 
President predicted for this session. Then again, the 
Democrats may become so embroiled in fratricidal 
strife that they will be unable to present a united 
front against Administration proposals. The split could 
come on taxes, on amendments to the Social Security 
Act, on regulation of natural-gas producers. On all 
these questions, the conservative Democrats, who are 
mostly Southerners, are more sympathetic to Mr. 
Eisenhower's philosophy than to that of their liberal 
colleagues. In fact, looking back at the first session, 
one is impressed by the success of the Democratic 
leadership in persuading Northerners and Southerners 
to pull in the same general direction. Perhaps that 
was the greatest of its triumphs. 
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Niels Stensen: 
bishop and scientist 





Richard M. Brackett 





Tue RAPID DEVELOPMENT of the Church in 
Scandinavia during the past two years, with the 
creation of dioceses in Norway, Sweden, Denmark 
and Finland, has helped to arouse interest in a great 
17th-century Danish figure, Bishop Niels Stensen 
(1638-86). A convert in the 29th year of his short 
life, he is known not only as a saintly bishop, but 
as a pioneer in the fields of anatomy, geology and 
crystallography. 

The appearance last January of the first number of 
the multi-lingual Stenoniana Catholica, issued thrice 
yearly and edited by Rev. Gustav Scherz, C.SS.R., 
was a significant step toward advancing the cause 
of his beatification. The publication (a copy may be 
obtained by addressing Father Scherz at Hans Bog- 
binders Allé 2, Copenhagen S, Denmark) is designed 
to acquaint doctors and scientists with the progress 
that has been made in furthering Bishop Stensen’s 
cause, particularly in Germany, Holland and Italy. 
This initial issue contains, among other things, an 
introductory report on the history of Stensen’s cause 
by Archbishop Wilhelm Berning of Osnabriick, a fine 
discussion of the importance of the Danish scientist’s 
message for our times by Dr. Albert Niedermeyer of 
the University of Vienna and an article by Father 
Scherz commemorating Stensen as “the founder of 
crystallography.” 

The name of Niels Stensen came prominently be- 
fore the world at the solemn festivities in the Basilica 
of San Lorenzo, Florence, on the Feast of Christ the 
King, October 25, 1953. On this occasion, scientists 
from all European countries gathered in Florence to 
attend the Pontifical Mass offered by Bishop Theodor 
Suhr, O.S.B., first Bishop of Copenhagen since the 
Reformation and himself a convert from Evangelical 
Lutheranism. The occasion marked the solemn trans- 
lation of the earthly remains of Bishop Stensen from 
the crypt in the basilica to a side chapel named in 
his honor. Three days earlier Pope Pius XII had 
received in special audience at Castel Gandolfo a 
group of 40 doctors and scientists, led by Bishop 
Suhr and Father Scherz, editor of the two-volume 
Letters of Niels Stensen, published in 1952 by Herder 
(Freiburg) and Arnold Busck (Copenhagen). 

In his allocution, the Pope paid tribute to Bishop 
Stensen’s career, recalling his merits as a world-re- 
nowned scientist (discoverer of the Stenonian duct, 
so called from the Latin form of his name, Steno) 
and his ardent zeal for the propagation of the faith 
in the Lutheran regions of North Germany: 


Father Brackett, New England Jesuit recently or- 
dained at Weston College, Weston, Mass., has long 
been interested in the Church in Scandinavia. He 
translated from the Danish Soren Kierkegaard and 
Catholicism, by Rev. Heinrich Roos, S.J. (Newman 
Press, 1954). For AMerica he wrote “Second spring 
in Sweden” (3/27/54) and “Norway: Jesuits still not 
tolerated” (7/8/54). 


He combined an unconditional faith in Christ 
and His Church with a supreme concept of sci- 
ence and scientific activity. His whole life was 
testimony that knowing and believing are, in- 
deed, not exclusive, and that, instead, they are 
reciprocally confirmatory, if they are genuine. 


STENSEN THE SCIENTIST 


Born in Copenhagen, January 11, 1638, Niels Sten- 
sen completed his initial education at the university 
in that city and went to Amsterdam at the age of 
22 to pursue anatomical studies under the famous 
Thomas Bartholin. It was in Amsterdam that he be- 
came known for his discovery of the duct of the 
parotid gland, the ductus Stenonianus. Continuing 
his studies for four years at the University of Leiden, 
he carried out extensive research on the function of 
the lachrymal glands, demonstrated the marvelous and 
intricate organization of the human body and became 
the first scientist to establish the fact that the heart 
is a muscle. 

In Paris, he delivered his famous address to the 
Académie des Sciences, lecturing on the anatomy of 
the brain. In one of his letters, Stensen tells us that 
during an anatomical demonstration, within the space 
of an hour, he was able to disprove the theories of 
Descartes on the muscles. 

It must be remembered that in the early 17th 
century everyone regarded Descartes’ physical tenets 
as “infallible.” This occasion proved how deceived 
all had been in accepting Descartes’ system. Might 
they not also have been deceived by his “infallible” 
philosophy, even though some points therein were 
true? The very principle of doubt, fundamental in 
Descartes’ philosophy, led Stensen to doubt the 
validity of Cartesianism itself. 

The Danish scientist had already been shocked by 
the many divisions within Lutheranism. The urge to 
find a Church that “spoke with authority,” a Church 
that was “contemporaneous with Christ,” had started 
him on his search for the true religion. In Amster- 
dam, as a young student, Stensen “first realized the 
Protestant division . . . in a city full of various sects 
and confessions.” 

In 1666, Niels Stensen went to Florence at the in- 
vitation of the Grand Duke Ferdinand II of Tuscany 
and was appointed anatomist at the hospital of Santa 
Maria Nuova. It was at this time that he also be- 
came interested in geology and wrote dissertations 
on crystal and glacial formations. His great work in 
this field, the Prodromus de solido intra solidum 
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contento, published in 1669, merited for him the title, 
“Father of Modern Geology.” 

In the Prodromus he made it clear that the glosso- 
petrae (“tongue-stones”) were fossil shark teeth, and 
laid the foundations for the scientific study of the 
earth’s strata and advancements in the science of 
crystallography. The Prodromus, now a classic and a 
great rarity, is only 76 pages long, but 
is filled with an enormous amount of OD 
material concerning the geological his- 
tory of the earth. Stensen’s scientific 
discoveries, all completed before he 
was 30, opened up the new fields of 
geology, paleontology, stratigraphy and 
their allied sciences. 

Even more remarkable than his scien- 


tific achievements, however, was Sten- | 


sen’s conversion to the Catholic Church. 
In the midst of his great scientific en- 
deavors, he began a serious study of 
religious problems and read deeply in 
the Church Fathers, especially Saint 
Augustine. Yet it was most difficult for 
him tc break with Lutheranism, for ai 








this meant breaking with his family 

and friends in Denmark and Holland. We learn from 
his letter on his conversion that internal disagreements 
among the reformers, his acquaintance with good in- 
tellectual Catholics and the conviction that true holi- 
ness was to be found only in the Catholic Church 
were the deciding factors in turning him from Luther- 
anism and leading him to seek baptism on November 
2, 1667. 


STENSEN THE CATHOLIC 


The years 1672-1674 Stensen employed as lec- 
turer at the Anatomical Institute in Copenhagen, to 
which he had been invited at the request of King 
Christian V. Doctors and scientists gathered to wit- 
ness Stensen’s demonstration of the ingenious texture 
of the fibres of the human body and the marvelous 
curves and labyrinths of the ducts. Here he quoted 
his most famous lines: 


Pulchra quae videntur 
Pulchriora quae intelliguntur 
Longe pulcherrima quae ignorantur. 


“Beautiful are the things seen, more beautiful the 
things we understand, but by far the most beautiful 
are the things we do not know.” 

Always deeply religious, the Danish anatomist never 
concluded a lecture without an allusion to the all- 
wise and glorious Creator who so admirably designed 
the human body. His outlook on life may be gleaned 
from the following words: “While he [the anatomist] 
examines created things, he often lifts his eyes to 
heaven, to praise and honor the Creator’s wisdom.” 
The real aim of the anatomist, he thought, was to 
“raise the audience from the artificial structure of 
the body to the dignity of the soul, and finally, from 
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the miracles of body and soul to the Creator, in order 
to know Him and love Him.” 


BisHop STENSEN 


Life in the northern spiritual wilderness (Denmark 
had then been a century under Lutheranism) became 
unbearable to him. Stensen’s friends had not readily 

accepted his conversion to Catholicism 
and considered it “a betrayal of his na- 
tive country.” He soon longed to return 
to Italy and his beloved Florence, with 
its Catholic atmosphere. In a letter to 
Father Athanasius Kircher, the famous 
Jesuit mathematician and physicist, 
Stensen expressed the desire to become 
a priest, “that even I might be allowed 
to offer the Immaculate Host to the 
Eternal Father.” 
Ordained in 1675 in Florence, he 
offered his first Mass at the altar of the 
Santissima Annunziata. Two years later, 
at the request of the newly converted 
Duke Johann Friedrich of Hanover 
for a bishop for his territory, Pope 
Innocent XI appointed Niels Stensen 
Vicar of Northern Germany and Scandinavia. He was 
consecrated on Sunday, September 19, 1677 by Greg- 
ory Cardinal Barberigo, Archbishop of Padua. Signi- 
ficantly enough, the new bishop chose for his coat of 
arms the symbol of a heart surmounted by a cross. 

In the hidden ways of Divine Providence, only nine 
years were allotted Bishop Stensen before he died in 
Schwerin, Germany, at the age of 48. Extremely as- 
cetic, he devoted himself entirely to the service of 
the Church in the northern districts where Lutheran- 
ism had gained a strong foothold. From his personal 
correspondence at this time we gain a sharp insight 
into the difficulties facing a missionary bishop in the 
north. Consolations were few as he labored among 
a handful of Catholics in Hanover, Minster, Pader- 
born, Halberstadt, Magdeburg and Schwerin. His life 
was an illustrious example to those of his flock. It 
was always necessary for them to remember that the 
Lutherans far outnumbered the Catholics and that 
the most powerful means of effecting conversions lay 
in the exemplary lives of the Catholics themselves. 

During this period, Bishop Stensen composed the 
theological works contained in the two-volume edition 
published in 1941-7 by Knud Larsen and Gustav 
Scherz. The Opera Theologica manifest a profound 
knowledge of the Fathers of the Church, joined with 
an intense criticism of Lutheranism, which he was 
singularly fitted to refute. His sermons, ascetical 
treatises and apologetical writings give evidence of 
the saintliness of the convert-bishop. Writing to a 
friend, the renowned philosopher Gottfried Leibniz, 
Stensen recalled his anatomical demonstrations that 
disproved Descartes’ theories: 


This is how God led me through anatomical 
discoveries to renounce philosophical presump- 
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tions and gradually to receive the love of Chris- 
tian humility, which, in truth, is the most worthy 
love of which a rational spirit is capable. 


Leibniz, profoundly impressed by Stensen’s conver- 
sion, was nevertheless somewhat disappointed. Yet, he 
did not doubt that “a man of such prudence and 
genius had long considered the matter.” 

Bishop Stensen also corresponded with another 
great philosopher and admired friend, Baruch Spinoza. 
In 1670 Spinoza’s Tractatus theologico-politicus ap- 
peared anonymously in Amsterdam. In his letter to 
Spinoza on this occasion, Stensen called him “the 
reformer of the new philosophy” and rebuked him 
for considering man “as if he were an automaton, 
destitute of soul.” He asked Spinoza to demonstrate 
how “this intellectual and material being, man, is 
united; in what manner is the principle of life joined 
to the body?” “All Cartesian philosophy” he added, 
“cannot demonstrate to me this one phenomenon.” 
The letter concludes with a plea that Spinoza “turn 
to the Catholic Church, in which, like another Au- 
gustine, you will find security and peace in her in- 
fallible truth and will lead thousands, now being 
misled by your writings, back to the true fold.” 


Bishop Stensen was active until the day of his 
death. He insisted that it was not his severe ascetical 
life that brought him to an early death and pointed 
out a number of examples of ascetical personages in 
the history of the Church who had been far more 
severe on themselves than he and had nevertheless 
lived much longer. A number of Lutherans were 
present at his deathbed. They wept at the passing 
of a man they greatly admired. Conscious to the 
end, the bishop asked his friends to pray that he 
might make a perfect act of contrition, since there 
was no priest present to administer the last sacra- 
ments, 

The testimonies of all his acquaintances are a glow- 
ing tribute to the saintly life he led as bishop “in 
the regions of the unbelievers.” At the request of 
the de’ Medici family, the body of Bishop Stensen 
was brought to Florence and entombed in the crypt 
of San Lorenzo, beneath the famous Medici chapel. 

It is hoped that personal knowledge and insight 
into Niels Stensen’s holiness gained from a scholarly 
study of his letters will help to speed the canoniza- 
tion of this scientist-saint. One can think of no better 
patron for this anguished age of the nuclear weapon. 
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Mr. Barbeau, a veteran of 
Korea, is studying at Sac- 
ramento Junior College, 
Sacramento, Calif. He 
shows how Catholics ignor- 
ant of their faith can be a 
real stumbling block to 
people outside the Church. 





WHEN MY WIFE, who is a convert, was studying 
Catholicism, we discovered that practically her whole 
attitude towards the Church, her whole distrust of 
it, was based upon erroneous information given her 
by Catholics. 

A Catholic told her that the Immaculate Conception 
meant that Mary was born of a virgin. A Catholic told 
her that the Virgin Mary did not die. A Catholic told 
her that, if you had enough money, you could buy 
a divorce in the Catholic Church. Again and again, I 
would hear: “But so and so, who is a Catholic, told 
me... Then we would have to set about eradicating 
another misconception about the faith. 

It seems that my wife’s case is not exceptional. Only 
the other evening I was assured by a non-Catholic 
that the Church taught that doctors must “kill the 
mother in order to save the child.” I assured him that 
this was untrue and explained the Church’s teaching 
on the subject. He refused to believe me, saying that 


I, apparently, was not “up on the latest teaching,” as 
it was a Catholic who had given him that information. 

The next day I mailed the young man a pamphlet, 
Moral Questions Affecting Married Life, published by 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference. It contains 
two addresses given in 1951 by Pope Pius XII wherein 
this problem is explicitly treated and this misconcep- 
tion concerning Catholic teaching is quite forcefully 
quashed. My non-Catholic friend tells me that it “cer- 
tainly clears things up, but why did so and so tell 
me that?” 

I don’t know why a Catholic should have given him 
such weird information, just as I don’t know why some 
Catholics gave my wife such wild ideas about Cathol- 
icism. I do know that such ignorance on the part of 
Catholics is doing tremendous damage to the Church. 

The other manifestation of ignorance, one which 
does but slightly less damage to the Church, is that 
of those who realize their ignorance and in all humility 
say: “I don’t know. You'd better ask a priest.” While 
not spreading error, such people do not spread the 
truth either, and such a statement is not a very good 
testimonial to the Church. It is not unimaginable that 
the non-Catholic has spent weeks getting up enough 
courage to ask this particular Catholic this question 
concerning the Church. The reply he gets is “Go and 
see a priest.” How many non-Catholics would do so? 

Within the last three weeks I have had two Jeho- 
vah’s Witnesses call at my door. Poor, humble, thor- 
oughly wrong, they at least know what their church 
teaches and makes every effort to spread its doctrines. 
In each case I invited the caller in, had him sit down 
and promptly began asking questions. 

In the first case, the young man was a newly immi- 
grated Mexican. I asked him why he had left the 
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Church and he, startled, replied: “They do not let 
you read the Bible.” I brought out my Bible. “I read 
it,” I said. 

“They will punish you if they catch you,” he said. 

I read him an excerpt from Pius XII’s encyclical on 
biblical studies, Divino Afflante Spiritu (1943), where- 
in the Pope encourages Catholics to read the Bible. 
This, too, has been published as an NCWC pamphlet. 
He had no reply to this and I began to ask him more 
questions concerning his apostasy. It was caused, of 
course, by complete ignorance of his faith. A simple 
soul, he believed everything that his first American 
friends, Jehovah’s Witnesses, told him about the Cath- 
olic Church. I asked him more questions about his new 
religion, explaining Catholic teaching on the topics 
we covered, while particularly emphasizing the Cath- 
olic nature of the Bible. 

He was thoroughly confused by the time he had to 
leave, and he promised to read the two pamphlets on 
Catholicism which I had given him. 

I followed the same procedure with the second 
person who called upon me. This one also left with a 


couple of Catholic pamphlets and the promise that 
they would be read. 

What would happen to these door-bell ringers if 
every Catholic house in the land were to greet them 
with Catholic literature and a straight-forward pres- 
entation of the Catholic Church’s credentials? It is 
not unimaginable that their door-to-door campaign- 
ing would produce more Catholics than it would 
Jehovah’s Witnesses. 

Our society would surely feel the effects if every 
Catholic made a habit of picking up at least one 
Catholic pamphlet each Sunday and, after studying 
it thoroughly, passing it on to a non-Catholic. Catho- 
lics could follow up discussions with non-Catholics by 
sending them Catholic literature on the topics they 
had been discussing. 

Tremendous changes would be worked if a cam- 
paign against ignorance and misconceptions were 
waged within the body of Catholic laity, as well as 
among our non-Catholic friends and acquaintances. 
Why don’t we try it and find out? 

Crayton C, BARBEAU 





Get-rich-quick lure 
of “‘condensed books”’ 


Harold C. Gardiner 








Older readers—into whose ranks we are rapidly being 
winnowed by remorseless time—may remember a re- 
doubtable character whose escapades used to grace 
the pages of an older Saturday Evening Post, if our 
reading-memory does not play us false. He was Get- 
Rich-Quick Wallingford, who came up every week 
or so with some scheme, plausible and even seductive 
on the surface but hare-brained beneath, for becoming 
a millionaire practically overnight and most pain- 
lessly. Mr. Wallingford has long succumbed to obliv- 
ion, perhaps because the attractions of becoming a 
mere millionaire do not loom so large in these days 
of high taxes. He still lingers in the older reader’s 
mind and affections, however, as a type of American 
who wanted, and wants, big results fast—with a mini- 
mum of effort. 

There is nothing wrong, of course, with a man mak- 
ing a million dollars fast, providing neither the sum 
nor the speed entails immoral means or ends. And if 
American technical methods can assure the erecting 
of a skyscraper over a week-end, well and good, pro- 
vided it is a well and safely built building. But when 
we get into the realms of the mind and the spirit, 
into the fields of culture in general, problems arise. 
Is it possible to get culturally rich quick? Can one 
become really well educated in a hurry? Can wine 
truly be mellowed by electronic bombardments? 
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It has long been a suspicion in some quarters that 
one of the characteristic features of American civiliza- 
tion has been exactly this passion to get culturally 
rich quick. Much of this passion, of course, is most 
admirable. We, as a culture, had a late start, and in 
our determination to catch up, often felt that we could 
prove our cultural equality merely by attracting, main- 
ly because we could afford to buy them, works of 
art, great artists and musicians. In the days when we 
were not producing many evidences of deep culture, 
we thought commendably that at least we could give 
culture a haven and a hearing. 

But other aspects of this zeal for a cultural speed- 
up raise some questions. One of the reasons for the 
success of the Reader's Digest, for example, would 
seem to be the impression many people have that if 
they only read the fascinating articles over a relatively 
small period of time, they would have the equivalent 
of a university education. Readers would hear, in a 
year or so, of all the latest developments in science, 
philosophy, religion, the arts, public affairs, sports, 
amusements, crime and what not. The magazine, of 
course, never promised all this, but how many a 
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reader has unconsciously, wistfully been all along 
anticipating just about that? 

The newest promise that culture—or one aspect of 
it—can be got quick-like seems to the proliferation of 
the “condensed book” clubs. It is a phenomenon 
about a year and a half old; it seems to be with us to 
stay; it perhaps deserves at this time some thought 
and criticism. What does the phenomenon promise; 
what can it deliver? 

Here is, to begin with, a run-down on some of the 
major “condensed book” clubs. The giant among them 
is the Reader’s Digest Condensed Book Club. It be- 
gan in 1950 with a “modest” 200,000 members; by the 
middle of 1954, it had burgeoned to 1.6 million mem- 
bers. For the price of $2 these members get every 
three months four books condensed into one volume 
(the four complete books would have cost $14.45). 
This condensed book club extended its operations to 
England in the summer of 1954; one English reaction 
will be commented on later. 

Doubleday’s Best in Books offers to its 200,000 
members (as of August, 1954), up to eight books 
shortened into one volume six times a year at $1.49. 
A subsidiary of the Book of the Month Club, Books 
Abridged, charges $1.95 a month for four condensed 
books. Other competitors in the field include Con- 
densed Religious Books, which culls Protestant 
thought, and a Condensed Classics Club, whose ab- 
breviations, it is announced, will be “educator- 
approved.” 

There are very probably other “condensed book” 
clubs which have not yet come within purview—how 
could there not be, when the pioneers have met with 
such staggering success? But this brief survey will at 
least show that an estimate would not be far wrong 
which concluded that today there are millions of 
Americans who, if they read anything save the daily 
paper and a popular magazine, must spend their 
book-reading time keeping up with the-600-odd pages 
into whose compass four to eight books have been 
condensed. 

Is any judgment of this trend proper to make at 
this time? We have one reaction, one judgment, which 
I would like to pass on those who are concerned with 
the proper place of the book.in American cultural life. 
It appeared in the London Times Literary Supple- 
ment for July 30, 1954, and viewed somewhat ask- 
ance the news that the Reader’s Digest Condensed 
Book Club would soon invade the British Isles. An 
editorial in the eminent journal noted somewhat un- 
graciously that the process of condensing books was 
possible because 

. skilled condensers, trained in a technique 
analogous to those used by the Oriental growers 
of miniature trees and the head-shrinkers of the 

Amazon, will employ their art in compressing 

five full works into the compass of one ordinary 

book. So, there is no reason to doubt, the number 
of books “read” will be much increased, and for 
author and publisher of the original there will 
flow, so to speak, a second pressing of the grape. 


After going on to admit that some kinds of books 
are admirably suited to condensation for some kinds 
of readers—books that merely give information, for 
example: “matters of fact (a field in which shortest 
written is usually best read )”—the editorial poses the 
larger question of “why we read and write books at 
all?” If we read for pleasure and delight and some 
meed of wisdom (which is far wider and deeper than 
mere instruction), then who is to condense into us 
these fruits of reading? Most experienced readers, in- 
deed, develop “some powers of condensation and need 
no separate condenser” and, moreover, the whole 
scheme raises the problem “whether a skilled conden- 
ser, faced with half a million words on which to apply 
his art, must, to play fair, read every one of them.” 

How, for instance, would even a most professional 
“shrinker of heads” go about condensing Waugh’s 
Officers and Gentlemen, reviewed this week (p. 475)? 
This is my query, not that of the Literary Supplement. 
If a novel is a good novel, does its excellence rest 
only in plot? If so, it could probably be condensed 
into a sentence, just as Macbeth could be so shrunken. 
But if atmosphere, more or less leisurely character de- 
velopment, philosophical and descriptive asides, the 
beauty of language and the keenness of observation 
mean anything today, as they have meant much down 
through the history of literature—then how can all 
this be simmered, boiled, stewed or reduced by any 
other process to bare bones? Admitted that many a 
modern novel would be improved by being reduced 
by a third, to maintain, as the condensed books 
pushers seem to do, that any book can be improved 
or at least essentially transmitted is like claiming that 
the shrunken head still keeps the faculties of sight, 
taste and smell. 

Those who literally do not have time to read and 
who still would like to be able to “keep up with the 
books” may find some value in condensed books, but 
certainly no one who has ever truly enjoyed the 
pleasures of reading will consider that he is getting 
more in the boiled-down books than the left-overs 
of what might well have been a sumptuous literary 
banquet. 

In the face of this trend, which seems the latest 
spasm in the endemic American get-rich-quick fever, 
I would like to underline the suggestions Frank Sheed 
makes at the conclusion of his admirable little pamph- 
let, Reading for Cathoiic Parents (Sheed and Ward. 
50¢). He advises: 


1. A real book cznnot be read at the same speed 
as a pass-time book, any more than a steak can 
be eaten at the same speed as ice cream. .. Take 
a book as slowly as you need to understand it. 


2. It helps tremendously to have someone else 
reading the same book, so that you can discuss 
it together. . . You are not bound to agree with 
everything the author says. Listen to what he 
says, but use your own mind. It is not essential 
that you think what he thinks. But it is essential 
that you should know what you think. 


3. Read with a pencil. Mark in the margin 
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passages that seem to you to say something that 
you had not realized before, or to express some 
already known truth particularly winningly. 


4, When reading, you will every so often come 
across a phrase which sheds a great shaft of light 
upon your own experience. .. . You never know 
when the truth will strike home. When that hap- 
pens, stop reading, shut the book, put it away. 
Let the phrase sink into you. Many a book is of 
less value than one of its phrases. 


Obviously, one who makes his reading a steady diet of 
condensed books will never read in that way. Indeed, 
the phrase that may have shed a “shaft of light” will 
probably have been already carefully condensed out 
of existence, and the passages that might have been 
thoughtfully pencil-marked already blue-penciled into 
oblivion. 

The parting counsel—which may have been gathered 
by now—is this. Be chary about plunging into a con- 
stant reading of condensed books alone. They may 
serve a purpose, but it is not the purpose that good 
books have served down through the ages. They can 
supply mere information, but the cultural riches they 
seem to promise are, generally speaking, riches that 
are panned, even in this age of speed-reading, ounce 
by ounce, and not gathered from bulging bonanzas 
that yield huge nuggets at every stroke of the pick. 
Wisdom, which books, after all, are supposed to make 
grow in us, is a slow growth. I am sure that even Mr. 
Wallingford, who never actually got rich quick, would 


The First Communion 


Working the orchard, 

Cloud-banks of apple blossom 

Phosphorous with sunlight this afternoon, 

I think of you and of your first communion. 


Ladder leaning to 

The sky, I climb within 

Branches and stand to tall stature 
There in tree-center turning to see 


Bough leaf and 

Blossom bursting about 

Me out of its genesis of light 

Into the air, and everywhere I look 


Unfolding 

Like a nursery of stars. 

O may your days bloom, my sister, 
And you become all that is beautiful 


And white, 

Budding this tattered 

Space with easters of innocence and grace, 
Unleashing to four directions light 


Out of all time 

And seasons back to God. 

Hold fast forever to this tree your Bridegroom 
Whose heart of bloom shines through you from within. 


agree. 


James F. Correr 





Moderation yieids to passion 





THE OPPRESSION OF PROTES- 
TANTS IN SPAIN 





By Jacques Delpech. Foreword by 
by John A. Mackay. Beacon. 114p. 
$2 


The introduction to this work, by 
Dr. John A. Mackay, president of the 
Princeton Theological Seminary, is a 
highly emotional attack upon the 
Catholic Church in Spain. The work 
itself is by a French Huguenot minis- 
ter and is more moderate in tone. 
The volume professes to be a com- 
pletely objective picture of the status 
of Protestants in Spain. The intro- 
duction makes it clear that one of 
the purposes in translating and pub- 
lishing the work is political, viz., to 
enable Americans to judge whether 
Spain is qualified to be included in 
the “free world.” 

In his 13-page introduction, Dr. 
Mackay outlines his strong feelings 
about Spanish Catholicism. Through 
the centuries a few souls dedicated 
to freedom struggled against ecclesi- 
astical tyranny and a barren Scholas- 
ticism. The Protestants, of course, 
were among their number. They had 
allies in St. Teresa of Avila, St. John 


of the Cross and Fray Luis de Leon. 
The dawn came with the Republic 
of 1931. Its leaders were dedicated 
wholeheartedly to freedom—including 
freedom of religion. But a civil war, 
instigated by the hierarchy, once more 
snuffed out the light. Thus Dr. Mac- 
kay. 

Turning to the serious portion of 
the volume, one finds that Pastor 
Delpech admits there is no persecu- 
tion of Protestants in Spain in the 
sense of martyrdom, imprisonment 
and massacres. There is nothing, in 
other words, comparable to the plight 
of the Irish under Cromwell, or the 
Catholics in 16th-century England, 
despite the provocative title of the 
book and the emotional outburst of 
Dr. Mackay. But Protestants are some- 
times unofficially subjected to har- 
assment, and their religious activities 
are carried on under certain official 
disabilities. 

Much of what the author says is 
true. His account, however, is marred 
by emphases and omissions which rob 
it of a completely objective character. 
The position of Cardinal Segura, for 
example, cannot be offered as repre- 
sentative of the official viewpoint of 
the Spanish authorities. He relates that 
the editor-priest of Ecclesia was dis- 
charged by his superior after de- 
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nouncing the Government’s censor- 
ship of the press. But the Spanish 
bishops launched the same criticism 
of censorship some time later—and 
this the author does not tell us. Many 
of his instances of harassment could 
be duplicated in almost any com- 
munity in the world where a very 
small minority embraces a point of 
view alien to the mores of the domin- 
ant group. 

Theologians and canonists must 
decide whether the legal status of 
the Protestants in Spain—they do not 
number over 20,000 at the most—can 
be justified in the light of conditions 
in the modern world. From the view- 
point of practical politics, however, 
one thing seems pretty certain: as 
the linkages of Spain with the West 
become more intimate, it will be 
impossible for her to maintain cer- 
tain policies at variance with those 
of the rest of the Atlantic community. 
We can expect profound modifications 
in the Spanish picture. 

Had this work been published 
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without a semi-inflammatory introduc- 
tion filled with distortions, half-truths 
and positive untruths, it might have 
served as a basis for discussing an 
admittedly thorny problem. As_ it 
stands, unfortunately, moderation has 
been swamped by unregulated pas- 
sion. Francis E, MCMAHON 


Wit—but compassion more 
OFFICERS AND GENTLEMEN 








By Evelyn Waugh. Little, Brown. 
8339p. $3.75 


Don’t be misled by other reviews 
of this second part of Waugh’s novel- 
istic treatment of the war, which was 
so successfully begun in Men at Arms. 
Not that all earlier reviews have hit 
wide of the mark nor does this one 
alone score a bull’s-eye, but many 
an opinion aready advanced may 
have given the impression that here 
Waugh is simply at his impish best— 
witty, sarcastic, somewhat ennuied 
with all the claptrap of the modern 
world, and engaged solely in drawing 
a sardonic burlesque of war. 

All these characteristics of one 
who is probably the finest satirist 
now writing in English are to be dis- 
covered in this volume, but there 
is much, much more. There is no 
denying—and who would want to?— 
that war is, in Waugh’s book, stupid, 
foolish, stultifying, wasteful. That is 
the first impression one gets as the 
tale unfolds. But growing with and 
outstripping that impression is the 
sense of compassion, of fellowship 
with and reverence for the fighting 
man that burns beneath the spoofing 
and the ribbing accorded to almost 
all the characters, and especially to 
the brass. One gets the feeling that 
Waugh, a commando himself in the 
early stages of the war, is trying to 
mask under an easily-pierced hard 
shell something close to tears of kin- 
ship and love for the brave, blun- 
dering, inept and glorious sorties of 
the early commando troops. 

The story is a continuation of the 
adventures of Guy Crouchback, the 
Catholic gentlemen moving into mid- 
dle age who, in Men at Arms, had 
seen in the war a modern crusade 
that called like a clarion to his spirit 
of chivalry. The call still echoes at 
the start and through most of this 
volume, but the tones of Roncesvalles 
grow dimmer and dimmer down the 
corridors of bureaucracy and through 
the mazes of red tape and, at the 
end, Guy is sadly resigned to the 
fact that honor finds place with diffi- 
culty in the depersonalized ranks of 
mechanized Mars. 

The most superb section of this 
deceptively deep book is the long 


Book Two: “In the Picture.” This 
deals with the abortive campaign on 
Crete, and is one of the most moving 
accounts of a campaign—if it can be 
called that—I have ever read. One 
catches the very breath of the con- 
fusion, the orders and counter-orders 
(or no orders at all), the misery, 
bravery and cowardice pulsing be- 
neath all the wisecracks, the British 
understatement, the “what-ho, stiff- 
upper-lip” chaffing and the general 
muddling through. 

The book is not Catholic in theme, 
as was Brideshead Revisited, but it 
is satire with a soul that was not 
evident in Waugh’s earlier works of 
that type. Guy Crouchback has an 
ideal for which he is fighting, and 
it is evidently Waugh’s own ideal. It 
is perhaps best symbolized in the 
pasage where Guy straggles into an 
abandoned Cretan village and finds 
a young English soldier who, dead, 
undamaged, it seemed, lay as though 
at rest. 


Guy knelt and took the disk from 
the cold breast. He read a num- 
ber, a name, a designation, R.C. 
“May his soul and the souls 
of all the faithful departed, in 
the mercy of God, rest in peace.” 

Guy stood. The bluebottles 
[that, clustered round his lips 
and eyes, proclaimed that he was 
flesh] returned to the peaceful 
young face. Guy saluted and 
passed on. 


Officers and Gentlemen gives an 
insight into war that many a more 
ponderously earnest book completely 
misses, Perhaps, at bottom, it is be- 
cause Waugh can write. 

Haroip C. GARDINER 


No “shunpikery” here 





GRANDFATHER STORIES 





By Samuel Hopkins Adams. Random 
House. 312p. $3.50 


“I could perform many evolutions 
not inelegantly,” Grandfather Adams 
admitted to his grandchildren on one 
of many memorable occasions of rem- 
iniscence. He was referring to his 
wizardry on ice skates, to be sure, 
but his claim may be taken to char- 
acterize everything this incomparable 
“Corinthian” and “ruffleshirt” ever 
did. What mortal child other than 
Myron Adams’ grandchildren ever 
had a grandfather who saved the Erie 
Canal, who was jailed for slave-run- 
ning, who bought an apprentice at 
a Public Vendu, and (with his grand- 
children silent partners in the con- 
spiracy) who destroyed a Carlylean 
Circle? 

Grandfather Adams was in his 
eighties when he began to spin the 
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HEY, YOU! 
A Call to Prayer 


By Rev. Michael Hollings — A 
straightforward appeal to the average 
layman really to do something about 
prayer—both private and public. Con- 
tains “excellent direction and advice 
for the many souls who want to pray 
well but who fear it is beyond their 
capacity to do so.”—London Tablet 

$2.00 


THE CHRISTIAN 
IMAGINATION 


Studies in Religious 
Thought 


By Justus George Lawler, with an 
Introduction by Rev. John M. Oester- 
reicher — Vigorous essays centering 
about certain vital, spiritual, and 
philosophical questions which have 
deep significance for present-day men. 
Many pre@blems, such as the meaning 
of Christian love, the education of 
youth and true reform within the 
Church are squarely faced and sanely 
discussed. $3.00 
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yarns so deftly recalled and respun 
by Samuel Hopkins Adams. Grand- 
father was born at the end of the 
18th century, and he affected an 
18th-century air. “Certes,” he would 
often remark in approval or confir- 
mation of a grandchild’s comment. 
To his wife he was always formally 
“Mr. Adams,” and on one glorious 
occasion when a supercilious New 
England visitor to Rochester asked 
if he claimed kinship with the Bos- 
ton Adamses, he conceded that John 
Quincy Adams “may well have been 
a connection of our line, though, being 
no brag-hard, he would naturally not 
press the claim.” 

Yes, Grandfather Adams was a 
formidable figure, patriarchal, right- 
eous and an ardent teetotaler. But 
for his grandchildren he could unbend, 
particularly after seeking aid from 
Hop Bitters, the Invalid’s Friend and 
Hope, a local Rochester concoction 
which was forty per cent alcohol. 

Sometimes the grandchildren’s visits 
to the Union Street cottage would 
turn out to involve nothing more 
than a reading from Carlyle, but 
Grandfather could easily be tempted 
to open his scrapbook or tap his ample 
vein of memory. Grandfather could 
be steered, but he was unpredictable. 
He might switch from piety to pie- 
eating, or suddenly remember his days 
with a circus, or the time he made 
a small fortune hunting mandrake 
roots, or the smaller one obtained 
from mining rubies (York State rubies, 
of course). Sometimes (not often) 
Grandfather was merely a spectator, 
as in the affair of the “stomach ache 
that extended canalside from Albany 
to Buffalo,” or at the deplorable fraud 
practised by “Four-Skate Pilkington,” 
and at the lamentable end of high- 
diving Sam Patch and his equally ven- 
turesome bear. 

Even more remarkable, if possible, 
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than Grandfather Adams’ adventures 
is his vocabulary. Grandfather never 
swore, and he was seldom angry. 
Yet the rapid fire of such epithets 
as “jimber-jawed politicaster” and 
“liquorous kankikoy” served him as 
well as profanity served lesser men. 
And who else ever described actors as 
“shun-pikers” and “swing-kettles,” or 
photography as “bobcrackery”? Certes, 
this is a remarkable and thoroughly 
enjoyable book. Ritey HucHEs 





FUNDAMENTALS OF GOVERNMENT 





By Henry J. Schmandt and Paul G. 
Steinbicker. Bruce. 507p. $4.50 


This volume is designed as a college 
text for a one-semester introductory 
course in the principles and elements 
of government. It is frankly based on 
the concept of man as a moral being 
with a supe, atural as well as a natural 
end and the conviction that “the eter- 
nally valid requirements of the natural 
moral law and of its implications in 
the sphere of politics will alone make 
possible true and lasting political prog- 
ress.” As such, it fills a long-stand- 
ing gap in the literature of political 
science, 

Part II, “The Bases of Politics,” 
clarifies the relation of ethics to poli- 
tics. Philosophy, of which ethics is a 
branch, determines the end (common 
good), and science the means to the 
end. Since political science is con- 
cerned with both means and ends, it 
must include the data of empirical re- 
search as well as the guides set by 
moral principles. 

Part V, “The Basic Forms of Gov- 
ernment,” marks the transition to the 
science of politics. Complete and care- 
ful analysis and evaluation are ac- 
corded the traditional topics: con- 
stitutional government, democracy, 
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political parties, federal and unitary 
forms, separation of powers, cabinet 
and presidential government, legisla- 
tive, executive and judicial branches 
and the family of nations. 

Each of the book’s 18 chapters con- 
tains a well-arranged topical break- 
down, a conclusion which succinctly 
draws together the subject matter of 
the chapter, a set of provocative ques- 
tions and problems, and a selected list 
of additional readings. A final appen- 
dix provides further bibliographical 
references. A ten-page index evidences 
the range of subjects treated in the 
text. 

Comprehensiveness, precision of ter- 
minology, penetrating analyses and 
arguments make it of great value to 
the teacher. These same character- 
istics may, however, present a prob- 
lem to the average student in the in- 
troductory course who is probably just 
starting the study of philosophy and 
related subjects. A future edition 
might profit by: (1) a simplification 
of language; (2) an initial definition 
of terms, for example, common good 
(137-139), followed by an analysis 
and explanation; (3) the insertion of 
a summary or outline at the beginning 
of each chapter in place of the con- 
clusion. Patricia BARRETT 





THE GREAT AMERICAN HERITAGE: 
The story of the five Eisenhower 
brothers 





By Bela Kornitzer. Farrar, Straus & 
Cudahy, 33lp. $5 


This is a difficult review to put on 
paper. Mr. Kornitzer has a generous, 
warm-hearted enthusiasm for our great 
American heritage that provided plen- 
ty of strength to six Eisenhower boys 
to realize their ambitions. 

One shrinks from hurting Mr. Kor- 
nitzer, a Hungarian refugee from com- 
munism. Yet this tape-recorded col- 
lection of interviews with the five sur- 
viving Eisenhower brothers, when 
edited and interpreted by Mr. Kornit- 
zer, simply bubbles over with the 
author's youthful, wide-eyed and un- 
disciplined admiration for our great 
democratic heritage, our exemplary 
family life, our emphasis upon free- 
dom of opportunity, our deep-rooted 
faith and our wholesome condemna- 
tion of overzealous materialism. Mr. 
Kornitzer is convinced that we are a 
great and good people. 

This is the folksy story of David and 
Ida Eisenhower. Mr. Kornitzer tells 
us that life in Abilene was hard and 
austere for these intensely religious 
early settlers on the edge of the Kan- 
sas plains. They had to work long 
hours to earn their living, “and they 
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had neither time nor money in their 
early years for recreation or amuse- 
ment.” This may not be great litera- 
ture but it proves conclusively that 
Mr. Kornitzer has a heart of gold. 

The Eisenhowers had six rugged 
individualist sons. Their names were 
Arthur, Edgar, Dwight, Roy, Earl and 
Milton. Arthur rose to become a 
banker. Edgar rose to become a corp- 
oration lawyer. Dwight rose to be- 
come President of the United States. 
Roy rose to become a pharmacist and 
died in 1942, Earl rose to become gen- 
eral manager of a biweekly suburban 
newspaper. Milton rose to become a 
university president. 

The moral of Mr. Kornitzer’s un- 
restrained eulogy of the Eisenhower 
family is that, in democratic America, 
it is possible for poor but deeply reli- 
gious boys, by thrift, determination, 
perseverence and hard work, to rise 
to the top. 

Mr. Kornitzer says that this is no 
Horatio Alger story. 

Joun J. O'Connor 





WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON AND 
THE HUMANITARIAN REFORMERS 





By Russel B. Nye. Little, Brown. 215p. 
$3 


Garrison makes us deeply grateful 
for Lincoln. If this nation had fol- 
lowed what this professional reformer 
with a unique Messiah complex 
preached in the pages of the Libera- 
tor and from the platform while he 
dominated the abolitionist movement, 
the United States would not have 
survived that generation. 

Lacking any roots in the sound 
political traditions of the young na- 
tion, Garrison advocated a policy of 
disunion that would have permitted 
the Southern confederacy to perpetu- 
ate slavery. He verbally abused all 
who differed with him. His former 
friends and associates, who were com- 
pelled to part company with him, 
were the victims of much of this abuse; 
they knew him best. Yet somehow 
he was considered by many as the 
real author of the emancipation of 
slaves. 

This volume, another in the Library 
of American Biography series, relates 
the pre-Civil War reform movement 
through the life and activities of Garri- 
son, best known as an abolitionist. 
But the choice is sound, for Garrison 
supported all the reform movements, 
to the despair of the more single- 
minded abolitionists. He even became 
a stout advocate of temperance with- 
out tempering his taste for many 
health nostrums highly alcoholic in 
content. 


But Garrison and the abolition cru- 
sade dominate the book. The other 
reforms are mentioned only in pass- 
ing as Garrison pauses in his war- 
fare against slavery to break a lance 
in support of them, be they sane 
or inane: women’s rights, anti-Sabba- 
tarianism, utopian communism, anti- 
clericalism, pacificism, no-government 
agitation. 

Both the ceaseless activities of the 
man and the troubled growth of the 
abolition movement are ably depicted, 
and the reader receives a fair under- 
standing of Garrison from the epi- 
log, where his character is probed 
and his contribution appraised. But 
it seems to me that the clue to 
Garrison’s mind and labors has not 
been identified. Garrison’s distorted 
understanding of God, man, man’s 
social nature, civil society and govern- 
ment disqualified him from being a 
humanitarian, Wii1amM L. Lucey 
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SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY: Its Na- 
ture and Growth 





By Nicholas S. Timasheff. Doubleday. 
299p. $4.50 


A happy combination of erudition, 
sophistication, clear thinking and good 
writing makes this the best of the text- 
books on social theory. Dr, Timasheff 
deals very adroitly with a difficult sub- 
ject. Sociological theories, as is made 
clear in this book, are not theories in 
the technical sense current in physics, 
for example. They represent ideas, 
speculations and principles of gen- 
eral import propounded by various 
writers who are commonly classified 
as sociologists. These in turn are dis- 
tinguished by their interest in the na- 
ture and functioning of society. There 
is little continuity between sociological 
theories; hence, no systematic treat- 
ment of them is possible. 

Dr. Timasheff, fully aware of the 
problem, approaches it by ingeniously 
combining a genetic, historical view- 
point with a presentation of contribu- 
tions of outstanding social theorists. 
His discussion is so organized that 
comparison and evaluation of the con- 
tributions is made possible. 

The subject-matter is well balanced. 
The book is approximately equally di- 
vided between men of the 19th and 
20th centuries. Comte, Spencer, Durk- 
heim, Pareto and Max Weber are 
treated in separate chapters. Other 
writers are discussed under various 
headings which indicate the principal 
orientation of their ideas, e.g., the 
social Darwinists, the neo-positivists, 
the functional school, and so on. The 
discussion in each chapter is brief, but 
uniformly well executed, Summaries 
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of viewpoints are accurate and the 
critical comment avoids involvement 
in argument and keeps to the point. 

Dr. Timasheff himself remains 
pretty much in the background. He 
apparently wishes to be the teacher 
rather than a social theorist in his own 
right. One senses however, that he is 
interested in a combination of func- 
tional, normative and dynamic con- 
siderations for the understanding of 
social reality. He does not take sides 
with any particular school, but appears 
to be most sympathetic to the view- 
points of Max Weber and Pitirim 
Sorokin. 

According to Dr. Timasheff, the 
present period in the field of sociology 
is still “a period characterized by com- 
petition between points of view con- 
sidered most adequate to explain so- 
cial reality in its totality.” In his esti- 
mation there is no sociological theory 
extant as yet. There is, however, an 
area of agreement on theoretical is- 
sues, mainly pertaining to the subject- 
matter of sociology, its characteristic 
approach and its methodology. Most 
of this area, however, “presents only 
majority opinion not shared by minori- 
ties, sometimes influential minorities.” 

The great contributions to sociolo- 
gical theory seem, then, to lie ahead 
of us. However, Dr. Timasheff’s book 
provides a most useful survey of what 
has been accomplished so far. 

THEODORE ABEL 





SORCERERS’ VILLAGE 





By Hassoldt Davis. Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce. 334p. $5 


If you have a yen to go exploring 
in the jungles of the Ivory Coast, 
this is for you. The search is for a 
secret community of sorcerers. Your 
guide will be Hassoldt Davis, veteran 
explorer, and your photographer will 
be his lovely wife, Ruth. There will be 
trustworthy native boys like N’Dri 
along to keep things moving smoothly, 
as well as some not so trustworthy. 

When the jungle gets too much for 
you there will be pleasant interludes 
of being entertained by the colonial 
governors here and there along the 
route, with palatable food and com- 
fortable living quarters. Mr. Davis 
and his wife seem to enjoy exotic 
morsels like dry, salted termites, 
which, it seems, are eaten like pea- 
nuts or potato chips. 

Fortunately you will be on time 
to attend the coronation of an African 
king. When you find your path strewn 
with the internal organs, especially 
the hearts, of human beings, then 
look closely for an iron claw lying 
nearby: the emblem of the Baboon 


Society, which has just performed its 
sacred rite. 

And even in the jungles of the Ivory 
Coast the inroads of communism will 
be visible, for Gogro, the party leader, 
is there and in his little red car has 
gone on ahead of you to turn the 
natives against you, the capitalist. 
Eventually you will find the strange 
village of Yho where apprentice sor- 
cerers learn to be sorcerers. Mission 
accomplished. And you still have your 
head, though your stomach may have 
left you by now. 

Mr. Davis has the saving grace of 
humor to keep himself and his wife 
out of cannibalistic pots, and the 
reader out of the screaming-meemies. 
The book is full of exciting incidents, 
strange, barbaric rituals and customs, 
all told graphically and in good taste, 
and supplemented by a selection of 
the photographs taken by Mrs. Davis. 

ForTuNnaTa CALIrtI 





Francis E. MCMAHON made a 
survey of the Hispanic World 
for the N. Y. Post in 1946- 
1948. 


Ritey Hucues, on the English 
faculty of the School of For- 
eign Service at Georgetown 
University, is the author of 
the recently published The 
Hills Were Liars (Bruce). 


MoTHER PatTRICIA BARRETT, 
of Manhattanville College, 
Purchase, N. Y., took her doc- 
torate in government at St. 
Louis University. 


Rev. Witu1aM L. Lucey, S.J., 
librarian of the Dinand Li- 
brary at Holy Cross College, 
Worcester, Mass., has written 
extensively on American his- 
tory. 


THEODORE ABEL is head of the 
Department of Socioogy at 
Hunter College, N. Y. 








THE WORD 











And they brought to Him a man who 
was deaf and dumb, with the prayer 
that He would lay His hand upon 
Him (Mark 7:32; Gospel for 11th 
Sunday after Pentecost). 


The miracles which Christ our Lord 
performed for the sake of needy 
men bear a certain similarity to the 
sacraments which He instituted for 
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the identical reason. There is to every 
sacrament what we might call an out- 
side and an inside, for a sacrament, 
by definition, is a visible sign of an 
invisible grace. So our Saviour’s mira- 
cles, if they are understood merely 
as spectacular humanitarianism, must 
be completely misunderstood. 

A miracle has an inside and an out- 
side, too. If the Redeemer of all men 
gave speech and hearing to one man 
who happened to be deaf and dumb, 
the Saviour of all surely meant thus 
to convey some message or benefit 
to all, regardless of the immediate 
state and functioning of their senses. 
When St. John, in his Gospel, terms 
miracles signs, he knows whereof he 
speaks. A miracle means something. 

Let us read a strictly symbolic 
meaning into the miracle recorded 
in the liturgical Gospel for this 11th 
Sunday after Pentecost. Is it pos- 
sible that for some generations now 
the layman in the Catholic Church 
has not been deaf, but impressively 
dumb? Is it possible that in this same 
era the earnest, hard-working Catho- 
lic cleric has been not at all dumb 
but—like so many who are partially 
deaf — quite unconsciously hard of 
hearing? 

The sincere Catholic layman has 
certainly not been deaf, in this latter 
period of Christian history, to all the 
appeals that have been made to him 
in the name of his faith, The lay- 
man was asked for money, and his 
dollars built the amazing physical 
structure of the Church in America. 
He was urged to frequent the sacra- 
ments, and he became, in not a few 
cases, a weekly and even a daily 
communicant. It was suggested to 
the Catholic that he make a closed 
retreat, and retreat-houses both for 
men and for women now welcome 
capacity crowds on most of the week- 
ends of the year. A more austere 
devotion called Nocturnal Adoration 
was mentioned in the hearing of the 
laity, and we priests were astonished 
at the number of Catholic men who 
quietly appeared in relays during the 
entire night in order to spend an hour 
in prayer before the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. 

No, the Catholic layman has not 
been spiritually deaf during the last 
half-century and more. On the other 
hand, this same dependable layman 
has been, until quite recently, an 
extraordinarily inarticulate member of 
the living Body of Christ on earth. 

It is perfectly true, of course, that 
headstrong and headlong people 
seem unable to distinguish steadily 
between a procedure like expressing 
an opinion or advancing a suggestion 
and the very different operation of 
shouting orders and hurling abuse. 
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There will always be a kind of man 
and therefore a kind of Catholic lay- 
man who, when he is encouraged to 
speak his mind, such as it is, on 
matters religious or parochial, will 
at once issue a pastoral directive 
binding all and sundry under pain 
of something dire. 

Still, shouldn’t it be possible in the 
Church, as elsewhere, to isolate, be- 
calm and immobilize this forceful 
type, and yet lend a genuinely atten- 
tive ear to the devoted Catholic lay- 
man whose interior love of Holy 
Mother Church, and not a burning 
itch to pontificate, leads him to broach 
an idea or outline a plan which might 
actually help everyone to love and 
serve God better? 

These are steep and thorny places 
through which we struggle to find 
our way with feeble words. The foot- 
ing here is treacherous, indeed. Yet 
let us go forward in God’s name; let 
us not turn back, oh, not back! 

VincENT P. McCorry, S.]. 





FILMS 











THE DIVIDED HEART is a superb 
movie. It is based on an actual in- 
cident, of itself ineluctably poignant, 
from among the literally millions of 
tragic family dislocations which the 
calculated inhumanity of the Third 
Reich inflicted on occupied Europe. 
Nevertheless the clear and compas- 
sionate light with which the film 
illuminates its material proceeds not 
alone from the tragic actualities of 
recent history but also from the hearts 
and minds of really skilled movie- 
makers. 

The situation is this: toward the 
close of World War II a German 
couple (Cornell Borchers, Armin 
Dahlen) adopt a small boy, sup- 
posedly a German war orphan, from 
a Leipzig orphanage. Seven years 
later, through detective work of the 
International Refugee Organization, 
the child is identified as the son of 
a Yugoslav woman (Yvonne Mit- 
chell) from whom he was snatched 
as an infant as she was being hus- 
tled off to a concentration camp. 
The real mother, whom the war has 
bereft also of husband and two 
daughters and every reason for living, 
sues through the proper channels to 
recover her child. To the United 
States Court of the High Commission- 
er for Germany falls the painful task 
of deciding a case where justice can- 
not be done because both parties 
are entirely innocent and any deci- 


sion must, in effect, be a punishment 
for one. 

The film is British in origin and 
has earned for the actresses playing 
both mothers the English equivalent 
of Academy Awards. Deservedly so. 
Their projection both of the particu- 
larized reactions and states of mind 
evoked by the unhappy impasse and 
of the universal emotions of mother- 
hood is nothing short of brilliant in 
its force, accuracy and perception. 
At the risk of slighting Miss Borchers, 
I would call Yvonne Mitchell’s achieve- 
ment the more remarkable. Speak- 
ing nothing but Slovenian (which is 
not translated unless the context of 
the story provides for an interpre- 
ter) she conveys, largely by panto- 
mime, an_ extraordinarily moving 
transformation. 

At the beginning she is a harsh 
and joyless woman whose demand 
for the return of her “baby” is tied 
up with bitter memories and a hatred 
of all Germans. Before the end she 
has softened tremulously and touch- 
ingly into an acceptance of present 
reality. 

Though the two ladies necessarily 
occupy the center of the stage, the 
direction (by Charles Crichton), 
script (by Jack Whittingham) and 
such other details as supporting per- 
formances, photography and _ score 
are equally felicitous. Altogether the 
picture is both tremendously moving 
for the family and a notable example 
of the difficult-to-achieve species of 
film which contributes to international 
understanding. (Republic) 


COURT MARTIAL is an absorbing 
and tidily constructed English mili- 
tary court-room drama. The leading 
figure is an able, likable, war-deco- 
rated Army officer (David Niven), 
who is on trial before a panel of 
obviously reluctant but duty-conscious 
fellow officers on a set of compara- 
tively trivial charges which could 
none the less end his career. As the 
court-martial proceeds it becomes 
apparent that the hero is the vic- 
tim of a petty and vindictive com- 
manding officer (Allan Cuthbertson) 
and even more so of a neurotic, poi- 
sonously irresolute wife (Margaret 
Leighton). 

The story, astutely directed by 
Anthony Asquith and extremely well 
acted, unfolds logically and suspense- 
fully within the framework of the 
trial, laced, in addition, with the 
touches of urbane comedy and apt 
characterization which are the hall- 
marks of superior British films. It is 
flawed by the rather casual intro- 
duction of infidelity. 

(Kingsley International) 
Morra WALSH 
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August brings savings 

This is discount month 

You get 40% CASH discount 
Cash with order— 

We pay postage 


Mary and Modern Man [] 


List Price $3.50 NOW $2.10 


Ten essays by ten prominent priests 
and laymen. 
edited by Thomas J. M. Burke, S.J. 


That We May Have Hope ( 


List Price $3.50 NOW $2.10 


Reflections on the epistles for the 
Sunday Masses and some of the feasts. 
by William A. Donaghy, S.J. 


Love Is My Vocation (_] 


List Price $3.00 NOW $1.80 


The life of St. Thérése of Lisieux. 
by Tom Clarkson 





God In Our House 


List Price $2.50 Now $1.50 


Wise talks on the Sunday gospel at 
Breig’s house. by Joseph A. Breig 


In Him Was Life J 


List Price $2.75 NOW $1.65 


The Mass, the Sunday gospel and you. 
by John P. Delaney, S.J. 














Check any quantity and mail to 
AMERICA PRESS 
70 E. 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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otices 


12 cents per word 
Payment with order . 





ALTAR BOY RESPONSES on phonograph 
record—Two or more $1.00 each, post- 
paid. GRIFFIN, 478 E. French Place, 
San Antonio, Texas. 





ATTENTION. Derrynane, Home and Chapel 
of Danie] O’Connell, the Irish Liberator, 
will be presented to a community of 
nuns willing to maintain it as a historic 
monument. Not far from Killarney, the 
house is situated on the celebrated “Ring 
of Kerry” and in a setting of great 
natural beauty. It is visited by thousands 
of tourists each summer. 

The ecclesiastical authorities are pre- 
pared to consider the establishment of a 
community of nuns in this historic resi- 
dence. 

For particulars write to: Mr. M. J. 
O’Connor, Secretary, Derrynane Trust, 
a ene O’Connell Street (Dublin, Ire- 
and. 





“CARDINAL” INCENSE Digne Adimplere 
Finem (Ask your dealer for it). 





CHRISTMAS CARDS. Contemporary, By- 
zantine and Baroque designs by Robert 
Cary. Truly distinguished Catholic art. 
Wide selection. Free Circular. SER- 
RANA, Box 411, Santa Barbara, Cali- 


fornia. 





HAND-PAINTED SCROLLS of Holy 
Father direct from Rome. Write, Saint 
Paul Guild, 1339 Fourth Avenue, Hunt- 
ington 1, West Virgina. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, 
Celtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write 
for catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall 
Foundations—5%4”, 6”, 614” and 7” — 
$1.00. Silk embroidery Floss. Ecclesiasti- 
cal transfer patterns. Linens, Girdle Cro- 
chet Thread. Free Samples. Mary Moore, 
Importer. Box 394 M, Davenport, Iowa. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and 
welcome. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 163 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 





RUN SPARE-TIME GREETING CARD 
AND GIFT SHOP AT HOME. Show 
friends samples of our new 1955 Christ- 
mas and All-Occasion Greeting Cards and 
Gifts. Take their orders and earn to 100% 
profit. No experience necessary. Costs 
nothing to try. Write today for samples 
on approval. Regal Greetings, Dept. 6, 
Ferndale, Michigan. 














CORRESPONDENCE 








Spreading the word 

Epiror: As we anticipated, reference 
to our pictorial report, Article One, in 
the July 30 issue of America has re- 
sulted in a steady flow of requests for 
this publication from your readers 
throughout the United States and 
Canada. 

Each year our publications receive 
considerable attention in the daily 
and periodical press, yet in no in- 
stance has the response approached 
that we experience when AMERICA re- 
fers to our work. We are also very 
encouraged when we learn from your 
readers that they intend to use our 
materials in school and community 
education programs. 

Thanks again for your splendid 
cooperation with our commission in 
its educational efforts. 

Joun B. SULLIVAN 

Director of Education 
N. Y, State Commission 
against Discrimination 

New York, N. Y. 


Drama and doctrine 

Eprror: I’m not sure that many of 
us would, like Mother C. E. Maguire, 
welcome more discussion of “Catholic” 
art (“Grace and the play,” Am. 7/30). 
It seems to me, at least, that we’ve 
had enough of it for a while, and I 
doubt that anything “thoughtful and 
profound” on this all-too-perennial 
question is forthcoming. .. . 

Moreover, I think Mother Maguire 
has muddied the problem somewhat. 
It was a disagreeable surprise to find 
this statement: “. . . perhaps we shall 
have to abandon the drama in its 
modern form if we wish to make di- 
rect doctrinal statements.” I hope 
“we” abandon all forms of drama, 
poetry and fiction if we wish to make 
such “statements.” I thought “we” 
(Catholic critics) agreed long ago that 
preaching had no place in our writ- 
ing. 

Certainly in Greene’s best novels, 
as in the works of the other great 
Catholic writers, our beliefs and 
“special” problems have been pre- 
sented (not, even in the lyric, merely 
stated) effectively, with the result 
that these works have been accepted 
and admired by the non-Catholic 
audience. 

The tired and unoriginal idea of 
“universality” now comes to mind. I 
dare not go further. 

Epwarb F. Jost 

St. Louis, Mo. 
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Backward students 

Eprror: The Feature “X” by Rev. 
Joseph M. Miller on the teaching of 
very backward pupils (Am. 7/23) 
struck a responsive chord. I have been 
teaching in our public high schools 
for the past 18 years and find that we 
are up against the same problem. 

My personal solution would be to 
give “completion certificates” to those 
who have put in the time for four 
years, and regular diplomas to those 
who have attained the required degree 
of success in mastering the subject 
matter. A diploma would entitle the 
recipient to admission to a college. 
The certificate would represent a 
terminal point in formal education. 

Maybe this isn’t practical. I do not 
know where it has ever been done. 
But I do feel sorry for those before 
me year after year who I know will 
never really reach the level of the 
others. Even in the public high 
schools, teachers pass them on. We 
get them in regular senior classes 
and have to decide whether we are 
to be the “meanies” and fail them, or 
pass them on out of school and there- 
by lower the standing of the school 
in the community. 

What to do? It has been a relent- 
less question and nowhere have I yet 
heard a solution. That is why it did 
me good to read about someone else 
in the same dilemma. 

Anna D. JOHNSON 

Chicago, II. 


Bouquet 

Epitor: This letter is probably one 
of many you have received compli- 
menting you on your stimulating pub- 
lications, AMERIcA and the Catholic 
Mind. I have not yet been able to 
find more thought-provoking or sat- 
isfying Catholic periodicals. 

As an 18-year-old convert and stu- 
dent at Fordham University, both of 
your publications fill my unusual 
needs for non-time-consuming yet in- 
tellectual reviews of what goes on in 
both the secular and Catholic worlds. 

The personal benefit I have derived 
from your publications is most cer- 
tainly immeasurable. When I was first 
converted, I found it extremely diff- 
cult to develop what one might call a 
Catholic mind or attitude. Your pub- 
lications have most surely helped me 
over the humps and bumps of the 
long road toward that attitude. 

BARBARA ANN LINDHOLM 

Syracuse, N. Y. 
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District of Columbia 


TRINITY COLLEGE 


INCORPORATED IN 1897 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


A Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women 


Conducted by the Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur. 
For particulars address the Director of Admissions. 





Indiana 


Graduate School of 
SACRED THEOLOGY 


for Sisters and Lay-Women 
Distinguished Faculty of 
Religious and Lay Professors 


SAINT MARY'S COLLEGE 
Box A, Netre Dame, Indiana 


Maryland 


COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


North Charles St., Baltimore, Maryland 


A fully accredited Catholic College for 
Women, conducted by the School Sisters of 
Notre Dame. Courses leading to B.A. de- 
grees, with concentration in Art, Lan- 
guages, Literature, Science, Music, Social 
Studies, Speech, Mathematics, Philosophy 
and Theology, Workshops in Creative Writ- 
ing, Education courses leading to teacher 
certification. Pre-medical and laboratory 
technician training. Full Physical Educa- 
tion program, including Swimming. 


ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 








Michigan 


SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
Accredited Catholic College for 
Women 
Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 


Bachelor degrees in Arts, Science 
and Music 
Graduate Department confers 
Master of Fine Arts degree 
Beautiful buildings 
Interesting campus life 
Ideal accommodations for Sister 


students 
ADDRESS THE DEAN 


New Jersey 





Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 





FULLY ACCREDITED 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 


A.B. and B.S, Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 


New York 





Academy of 


Mount Saint Vincent 
TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. 


Country School for Girls 


Founded in 1847. Chartered by the Regents. 
Accredited by the Middle States Association. 
Beautifully located among the Ramapo Hills. 
College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Art, Music, Dramatics, Home Economics, 
Athletics, including all sports. Send for illus- 
trated catalog A. Phone Tuxedo 4-0230. 





GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 
Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 


Standard Courses in Arts and Sciences, pre- 
medical, journalism, teacher training, sec- 
retarial studies, library science, fine arts. 
Unusually beautiful location. Extensive 
Campus. 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 








MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees, Pre-Medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Quebee City, Canada; Paris 
and Rome. Address Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St., New York, N. Y. Address Rever- 
end Mother. 











New York 





LA SALLE 


Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military school 
under Christian Brothers. A 

ited college prep. Grades 8-12. 
Small classes, Complete facilities 
for spiritual development, intellec- 
tual progress, physical fitness. 
Senior ROTC. 160-acre campus. 
72nd year. 50 miles N.¥.C. Catalog. 


Box T, Oakdale, L. I., N. Y. 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 
Liberal Arts, Commerce Education, Nurs- 
ing, Teacher Training. Approved by the 
Association of American Universities, 

Campus bordering Hudson River. 
One-half hour from Grand Central Station, 
New York City 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 





MOUNT SAINT MARY 


on-the-Hudson 


All grades through high school. State- 
accredited preparation for college, arts or 
business, stressing character development 
and health. Small classes. Home-like per- 
sonal supervision. Fireproof buildings, beau- 
tiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated catalog. 


SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 
Newburgh, N. Y. 





Pennsylvania 


RAVENHILL 


ACADEMY OF THE ASSUMPTION 


@ Fully accredited. Cultural atmosphere, 
Pre-school through high school for girls. 
Boarding and day, College preparatory, art, 
music, family living, secretarial. Post- 
graduate. Small classes, Sports, swimming, 
riding. Wooded 27-acre campus. Conducted 
by The Religious of the Assumption. Schools 
also in Miami, Paris, London, Rome. Cata- 
log. Dept. A, 3480 W. School House Lane, 
Germantown, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
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